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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: 
oR, 

LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE, 


Cuaprer XXV.—Continued. 

It is impossible to describe the scene, as with 
tears and sobs they gathered round the little 
creature, and took from her hand what seemed 
to them a last mark of her love. They fell on 
their knees, they sobbed and prayed and kissed 
the hem of her garment, and the elder ones 
poured forth words of endearment, mingled in 
prayers and blessings, after the manner of their 
susceptible race. ; ‘ 

As each one took their gift, Miss Ophelia, 
who was apprehensive for the effect of all this 
excitement on her little patient, signed to each 
one to pass out of the apartment. 

At last, all were gone but Tom and Mammy. 

« Here, Uncle Tom,” said Eva, “is a beauti- 
ful one for you. Oh, 1 am so happy, Uncle 
‘Tom. to think I shall see you in heaven, for ’'m 
sure ] shall; and Mammy—dear, good, kind 
Mammy.” she said, fondly throwing her arms 
round her old nurse—‘“ I know you'll be there, 
too. 

“Qh, Miss Eva, don’t see how I can live 
without ye, no how! ” said the faithful creatpre. 
“Pears like it’s just taking everything off the 
place to oncet ;” and Mammy gave way to a 
passion of grief. 

Miss Ophelia pushed her and Tom gently 
from the apartment, and thought they were ail 
gone, but, as she turned, Topsy was standing 
there.” 

“Where did you start up from?” she said, 
suddenly. ig 

“T was here,’ said Topsy, wiping the tears 
from her eyes. “Oh, Miss Eva, I’ve been a bad 
girl, but won’t you give me one, too?” 

“Yes, poor Topsy ; to be sure I will. There— 
every time you look at that, think that I love 
you, and wanted you to be a good girl!” 

" “Oh, Miss Eva, I 7s tryin; but, Lor, it’s so 
hard to he good. Pears like I aint used to it 
no ways!” 

“ Jesus knows it, Topsy ; he is sorry for you ; 
he will help you.” 

Topsy, with her eyes hid in her apron, was 
silently passed from the apartment by Miss 
Ophelia, but as she went she hid the precious 
curl in her bosom. 

All being gone, Miss Ophelia shut the door. 
That worthy lady had wiped away many tears 
of her own daring the scene. but concern for 
the consequence of such an excitement to her 
young charge was uppermost in her mind. 
“St. Clare had been sitting during the whole 
time, with his hand shading his eyes, in the 
same attitude. When they were all gone, he 
sat so still. 

“ Papa!” said Eva, gently, laying her hand 
on his. 

He gave a sudden start and shiver, but made 
no answer. 

“Dear papa! ” said Eva. 

“T cannot,” said St. Clare, rising, “I cannot 
have it so! The Almighty hath dealt very bit- 
terly with me;” and St. Clare pronounced 
these words with a bitter emphasis indeed. 

*“ Augustine! has not God a right to do what 
he will with his own ?” said Miss Ophelia. 

“Perhaps so; but that doesn’t make it any 
easier to bear,” said he, with a dry, hard, tear- 
less manner, as he turned away. ; f 

“Papa, you break my heart!” said Eva, ri- 
sing and throwing herself into his arms; “you 
must not feel so;” and the child sobbed and 
wept with a violence which alarmed them all, 
and turned her father’s thoughts at once to 
another channel. 

“There, Eva! there, dearest! Hush! hush! 
I was wrong; | was wicked. I will feel any 
way, do any way—only don’t distress yourself, 
don't sow so. I will be resigned ; I was wicked 
to speak as I did.” 

Eva soon lay like a wearied dove in her fa- 
ther’s arms; and he, bending over her, soothed 
her by every tender word he could think of. 

Marie rose and threw herself out of the apart- 
ment into her own, when she fell into violent 


4 hysterics. 


“You didn’t give me a curl, Eva,” said her 
father, smiling sadly. . 

“They are all yours, papa,” said she, smi- 

*ling—“ yours and mamma's; and you must 
give dear aunty as many as she wants. I only 
gave them to our poor people myself, because 
you know, papa, they might be forgotten when 
| am gone, and because I hoped it might help 
them remember...... You are a Christian, 
are you not, papa?” said Eva, doubtfully. 

“Why do you ask me?” 

“T don’t know. You are so good, I don’t see 
how you can help it.” 4 

“ What is being a Christian, Eva?” 

“Loving Christ most of all,” said Eva. 

“Do you, Eva?” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“You never saw him,” said St. Clare. 

“That makes no difference,” said Eva. “I 
believe him, and in a few days [shall see him ;” 
and the young face grew fervent, radiant with 
Joy. 

St. Clare said no more. It was a feeling 
which he had seen before in his mother, but 
no chord within vibrated to it. 

Eva after this declined rapidly; there was 
no more any doubt of the event; the fondest 
hope could not be blinded. Her beautiful 
room was avowedly a sick room; and Miss 
Ophelia day and night performed the duties of 
a nurse—and never did her friends appreciate 
her value more than in that capacity. With 
so well-trained a hand and eye, such perfect 
adroitness and practice in every art which 
could promote neatness and comfort, and keep 
out of sight every disagreeable incident of sick- 
ness—with such a pertect sense of time, such a 
clear, untroubled head, such exact accuracy in 
remembering every prescription and direction 
of the Doctors—she was everything to them. 
They who had shrugged their shoulders at her 
little peculiarities and setnesses, so unlike the 
careless freedom of Southern manners, ac- 
knowledged that now she was the exact person 
that was wanted. 

Uncle Tom was much in Eva’s room. The 
child suffered much from nervous restlessness, 
and it was a relief to her to be carried, and it 
was Tom’s greatest delight to carry her little 
frail form in his arms, resting on a pillow— 
now up and down her room, now out into the 
verandah ; and when the fresh sea breezes 
blew from the lake—and the child felt freshest 
m the morning—he would sometimes walk 
with her under the orange trees in the garden, 
or, sitting down in some of their old seats, sing 
to her their favorite old hymns. 

Her father often did the same thing, but his 
frame was slighter; and when he was weary. 
Eva would say to _him— : 

“Ob, papa, let Tom take me ; poor fellow, it 
Pleases him ; and you know it’s all he can do 
now, and he wants to do something! ” 

“So do I, Eva!” said her father. 

“Well, papa, you can do everything, and 
are everything to me. You read to me—you 
sit up nights—and Tom has only this one 
thing, and his singing; and I know, too, he 
na it easier than youcan. He carries me so 

rong! 


The desire to do something was not confined 


om. Every servant in the establishment 
showed the same feeling, and in their way did 
ws they could. 

oor 


y’s heart yearned towards her 


darling, but she found no opportunity night or 
day, as Marie declared that the state of her 
mind was such, it was impossible for her to 
rest, and of course it was against her princi- 
ples to let any one else rest. Twenty times in 
a night, Mammy would be roused to rub her 
feet, to bathe her head, to tind her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, to see what that noise was in Eva’s 
room, to let down a curtain bécause it was too 
light, or to put it up because it was too dark; 
and in the day-time, when she longed to have 
some share in the nursing of her pet, Marie 
seemed unusually ingenious in keeping her 
busy anywhere and everywhere all over the 
house, or about her own person, so that stolen 
interviews and momentary glimpses were all 
she could obtain. 

“1 feel it my duty to be particularly careful 
of myself now,” she would say, “feeble as I 
am, and with the whole care and nursing of 
that dear child upon me.” 

“Indeed, my dear,” said St. Clare, “I thought 
our cousin relieved you of that.” 

“You talk like a man, St. Clare—just as if 
a mother could be relieved of the care of a child 
in that state; but then it’s all alike—no one 
ever knows what I feel! I can’t throw things 
off as you do.” ad 

“St. Claresmiled. You must excuse him, he 
couldn’t help it—for St. Clare could smile yet. 
For so bright and placid was the farewell voyage 
of the little spirit—by such sweet and fragrant 
breezes was the small bark borne towards 
the heavenly shores, that it was impossible to 
realize that it was death that was approach- 
ing. The child felt no pain, only a tranquil. 
soft weakness, daily and almost insensibly in- 
creasing; and she was so beautiful. so loving, 
so trustful, so happy, that one could not resist 
the soothing influence of that air of innocence 
and peace which seemed to breathe around her. 
St. Clare found a strange calm coming over 
him. It was not hope—that was impossible ; 
it was not resignation; it was only a calm 
resting in the present, which seemed so beau- 
tiful that he wished to think of no future. It 
was like that hush of spirit which we feel 
amid the bright, mild woods of autumn, when 
the bright hectic flush is on the trees, and the 
last lingering flowers by the brook; and we 
joy in it all the more, because we know that 
soon it will all pass away. 

The friend who knew most of Eya’s own 


-imaginings and foreshadowings was her faith- 


ful bearer, Tom. To him she said what she 
would not disturb her father by saying. To 
him she imparted those mysterious intimations 
which the soul feels, as the cords begin to un- 
bind, ere it leaves its clay forever. 

Tom at last would not sleep in his room, 
but lay all night in the outer verandah, ready 
to rouse at every call. 

“Uncle Tom, what alive have you taken to 
sleeping anywhere and everywhere, like a dog, 
for?” said Miss Ophelia. “I thought you was 
one of the orderly sort, that liked to lie in bed 
in a Christian way.” 

“{do, Miss Feely,” said Tom, mysteriously. 
“T do, but now !”—— 

“ Well, what now ?” 

“We musn’t speak loud; mass’r St. Clare 
won’t hear on’t; but Miss Feely, you know 
there must be somebody watchin for the bride- 

room.” 

“What do you mean, Tom?” 

“You know it says in Seriptur, ‘At midnight 
there was a great cry made. Behold,-the bride- 
groom cometh.’ That's what I'm spectin now 
every night, Miss Feely—and I couldn’t sleep 
out o’ hearin, no ways.” 

a Why, Uncle Tom, what makes you think 

so ? 
“Miss Eva, she talks to me. The Lord, he 
sends his messenger in the soul. I must be 
thar, Miss Feely; for w at ar. blessed 
child goes Intg the Kingdum, they" open the 
door so wide we’ll all get a look in at the 
glory, Miss Feely.” 

“Uncle Tom, did Miss Eva say she felt more 
unwell than usual to-night ?” 

“No; but she telled me this morning she 
was coming nearer—thar’s them that tells it 
to the child, Miss Feely—it’s the angels—‘ it’s 
the trumpet sound afore the break o’ day,’ ” 
said Tom, quoting from a favorite hymn. 

This dialogue passed between Miss Ophelia 
and Tom between ten and eleven, one evening, 
after her arrangements had all been made for 
the night, when, on going to bolt her outer 
door, she found Tom stretched along by it, in 
the outer verandah. 

She was not nervous or impressible, but the 
solemn, heartfelt manner struck her. Eva 
had been unusually bright and cheerful that 
afternoon, and had sat raised in her bed, and 
looked over all her little trinkets and precious 
things, and designated the friends to whom 
she would have them given; and her manner 
was more animated and her voice more nat- 
ural than they had known it for weeks. Her 
father had been in in the evening, and had 
said that Eva appeared more like her former 
self than ever she had done since her sickness; 
and when he kissed her for the night, he said 
to Miss Ophelia—“ Cousin, we may keep her 
with us, sine all; she is certainly better ;” and 
he had retired with a lighter heart in his 
bosom than he had had there for weeks. 

But at midnight—strange, mystic hour— 
when the veil between the frail present and 
the eternal future grows thin—then came the 
messenger. 

There was a sound in that chamber, first of 
one who stepped quickly. It was Miss Ophe- 
lia, who had resolved to sit up all night with 
her little charge, and who at the turn of the 
night had discerned what experienced nurses 
significantly call “a change.” The outer door 
was quickly opened, and Tom, who was watch- 
ing outside, was on the alert in a moment. 

“Go for the Doctor, Tom; lose not a mo- 
ment,” said Miss Ophelia ; and, stepping across 
the room, she rapped at St. Clare’s door. 

“Cousin,” she said, “I wish you would 
come.” 

Those words fell on his heart like clods upon 
a coffin. Why did they? He was up and in 
the room in an instant, and bending over Eva, 
who still slept. 

What was it he saw that made his heart 
stand still? Why was no word spoken be- 
tween the two? Thou canst say who hast 
seen that same expression on the face dearest 
to thee—that look indescribable, hopeless, un- 
mistakeable, that says to thee that thy beloved 
is no longer thine. 

On the face of the child, however, there was 
no ghastly imprint—only a high and almost 
sublime expression—the overshadowing pres- 
ence of spiritual natures, the dawning of im- 
mortal life in that childish soul. 

They stood there so still, gazing upon her, 
that even the ticking of the watch seemed too 
loud. In afew moments, Tom returned with 
the Doctor. He entered, gave one look, and 
stood silent as the rest. 

“When did this change take place?” said 
he, in a low whisper, to Miss Ophelia. 

“ About the turn of the night,” was the re- 

ly. 
4m roused by the entrance of the Doc- 
tor, appeared, hurriedly, from the next room. 

“ Augustine! Cousin! —oh!— what!” she 
hurriedly began. oe iy 
“Hush,” said St. Clare, hoarsely ; “ she is dy- 

7» 

ammy heard the words, and flew to 
awaken the servants. The house was soon 
roused—lights were seen, footsteps heard, anx- 
ious faces thronged the verandah, and looked 
tearfully through the glass doors; but St. 
Clare heard and said nothing—he saw only 
that look on the face of the little sleeper. 

“Oh, if she would only wake, and speak 
once more,” he said; and, stooping over her, 
he spoke in her ear—“ Eva, darling!” 

e large blue eyes unclosed—a smile 
ed over her face—she tried to raise her head 


in 


and to speak. 
“Do you know me, Eva?” — , 
“Dear papa,” said the child, with a last 


effort, throwing her arms about his neck. In 
& moment they dropped again ; and as St. Clare 
raised his head, he saw a spasm of mortal ag- 
cay over the face—she struggled for 
breath, and threw up ker little hands. 





- “Oh, God, this is dreadful!” he said, turn- 
ing away in agony, and wringing Tom’s hand, 





scarce conscious what he was doing. “Oh, 
Tom, my boy, it is killing me.” 

Tom had his master’s hands between his own, 
and, with tears streaming down his dark cheeks. 
looked up for help, where he had always been 
used to look. 

“Pray that this may be cut short,” said St. 
Clare—“ this wrings my heart.” 

.“Oh, bless the Lord, it’s over—it’s over, dear 
master,” said Tom ; “ look at her.” 

The child lay panting on her pillows, as one 
exhausted—the large clear eyes rolled up and 
fixed. Ah, what said those eyes, that spoke so 
much of heaven? Earth was past, and earth- 
ly pain ; but so solemn, so mysterious, was the 
triumphant brightness of that face, that it 
checked even the sobs of sorrow. They press- 
ed around her in breathless stillness. 

“ Eva,” said St. Clare, gently. 

She did not hear. 

“Oh, Eva, tell us what you see ! 
it?” said her father. 

A bright, a glorious smile passed over her 
face, and she said, brokenly—“Oh !—love— 
jJoy—peace!” gave one sigh, and passed from 
death unto life! 

“Farewell, beloved child! the bright, eter- 
nal doors have closed after thee; we shall see 
thy sweet face no more. Oh, woe for them 
who watched thy entrance into heaven, when 
they shall wake and find only the cold gray 
sky of daily life, and thou gone forever ! ” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


What is 


——- 


SPANISH NATIONAL SONG. 


How mournful to live, 
When in bondage we sigh ; 
While to die for our country, 
How Godlike to die! 


Then haste to the conflict, 
“Tis glory that calls, 

The death shriek of Freedom 
Has swept through our halls. 


The voice of our country 
Is loud in despair ; 

She calls to her children, 
She summons to war. 


Then sound the loud trumpets, 
The standards advance ; 

Down, down with the tyrants; 
Destruction to France. 


Our patriots are arming; 
“Spain! Spain!” is the ery; 
Their bright swords are gleaming; 
We conquer or die! 


The banners are waving, 
The work is bégun, 

The death-fires are blazing 
In victory’s sun. 


O’er hill and o’er valley 
The tempest shall blow, 

And bear like a whirlwind 
Our rage on the foe. 


Then sound the loud trumpets, 
Thewstandards advance ; 

Down, down with the tyrants, 
And vengeance on France. 


“To arms!” be the war-ery, 
From mountain to main; 
And our death-shout in battle, 
“For Freedom and Spain!” 
For the National Era. 
JAMES M’CLARY AND HIS BOY. 


BY PATTY LEE. 


[Concluded from our last.] 

The young man, who had really a kind 
heart, and was no more depriéved than the 
atmosphere in which he had always dwelt 
necessarily made him, put his arm about the 
shrinking girl, saying, “Now, mind, Molly, 
I like you just as well as though you were ever 
80 finely dressed: but I say it’s mean in our 
folks, don’t you?” 

Molly hid her trembling lip with her hand- 
kerchief, but said nothing. 

“Ts that the best handkerchief you have?” 
asked William ; and for the first time the girl 
perceived that it was ragged, saying— 

“Let me get out, and go home!” 

“No, I won’t,” said William, “but I'll tell 
what | will do, if you will not refuse it: I will 
give you a home.” 

Mary cried more than ever, saying she wish- 
ed she was dead, and out of everybody’s way ; 
that she didn’t want to live any longer that 
way.” 

“ Will you, or won’t you, then ?”. said Wil- 
liam, letting his horse fall into 2 walk, as they 
passed under the arches of an old bridge. 

Mary, I imagine, said she would, from the 
fact of looking all smiles and blushes as they 
emerged, and also from the privileged manner 
and tone of the young man, who said, as he 
drew her closer to him— 

“Now, wipe your eyes, little Molly; but no, 
ery, if you want to; we are going to a funeral, 
you know.” 

They had neither of them ever thought or 
spoken of love before, so much has mere acci- 
dent to do with the shaping of our lives. 

Before the little hovel where they presently 
drew up, stood a shabby old hearse and one 
mean carriage. A few poor-looking men lin- 
gered about the door, among whom William 
stopped. As he said he would rather be whip- 
ped than attend a funeral, and so he amused 
himself by paring his nails, talking to his horse, 
&c., till the brief services were concluded. 
Within the small, ill-furnished room were a few 
poor needle and. washer-women, with two or 
three old and apparently hard-working men, 
compelled by necessity to spare the time they 
could ill afford. Close to the cheap coffin, 
looking very red, and smelling disagreeably of 
the varnish, stood a little bright-eyed boy. His 
thick auburn hair hung in heavy curls along 
his forehead, his dress was quite too thin for 
the season, and his little naked feet were 
chapped and swollen with the frost. He 
seemed about eight years old, though he might 
have been younger, and, as he stood by the 
head of the coffin, looked bewildered and afraid, 
and like the helpless little orphan that he was. 
The lid of the coffin was slipped back a little, 
and a white cloth, notched around the edge, 
lay over the face of the dead, and the hands 
were folded across the shrouded bosom—at last 
in peace. No one seemed to have any care of 
the little boy, and sometimes he would lift the 
cloth from the face of his mother ; and then, 
seeing that she smiled not, nor spoke, calling 
him little Willie, as she was used, would shrink 
away, his eyes full of tears. 

e@ preacher prayed eloquently for the or- 
phan, that the wind might be tempered to the 
shorn lamb, and that the fatherless child sig 
feel continually about him the arms of a Fa- 
ther’s love. But when the lid was screwed 
down over the frozen features, and like a child 
lost in the wilderness he stood crying and 
wringing his hands, it was not the arm of that 
pious man that was twined about him, draw- 
ing him tenderly away, while the old ladies 
shook hands with each other, saying, “ What 
a beautiful prayer!” 

When Mr. McClary returned, he affected to 
feel great sympathy for the orphan, and sor- 
row for his absence at the time of his mother’s 
death ; saying, repeatedly, “My Lord, mother, 
how unfortunate! I wish I could have been 
with her in her last moments, for the sake of 
James, poor fellow. He is dead and gone, to 
be sure ; but his widow should have had some 
respect.” 

he widow of James, for whom he mani- 
fested such tender regard, had, during her 
hard struggles, (for her husband died when 
little Willie was but six weeks old,) received 
little aid or comfort from her rich brother-in- 
law; but now that she wanted nothing more, 
he was safe in making rofessions. 

“My son William, ayer moving away 
from the table as though grief would not let 
him eat, “did you follow the remains of your 
aunt to interment? My daughter Mary, did 
you go too?” On being answered in the’ affirm- 
ative, he said, “That was right, my children ; ” 
and presently added, “did you hire a car- 
riage ?” 


“Yes, they did,” drawled out Wallace, his 
mouth full of bread and butter; they hired a 
fine one, they did—and they Were going to the 
theatre too.” 

“Never mind, never mind, my little son.” 
Mr. McClary said, ashamed of seeming to en- 
courage such tattle; but he shortly left the 
room, calling, as he did so, “ Wallace, my son, 
father wants you;” and in the course of fif- 
teen ininutes he was advised of everything that 
had transpired during his absence, including a 
description of the buggy, and what was said 
about the theatre, for which service little son 
Wallace received a dram, nicely sweetened ; 
and Mrs. McClary listened to complaints of 
a ie boy, as though it were all her 
ault. 

Mr. McClary had grown more sordid and 
selfish with the years, and he was now border- 
ing upon fifty; his iron-gray hair was still 
thick and curly, his frame erect and vigorous, 
and his face constantly flushed with brandy ; 
he was a rich man, important in his own eyes 
and the eyes of others. Ashe had never loved 
his wife, there had been no love to lose; but 
he had grown more fretful, and petulant, and 
exacting, than formerly.  -“ 

Mrs. McClary went through the formula of 
devotion with the most rigid precision; but her 
heart was sadly estranged. Her children, see- 
ing that their father had none, felt little love 
or respect for her; true, William, the eldest, 
was sometimes dutiful and kind ; but the other 
sons never were. Her expensive inclinations 
were more indulged than in earlier life, because 
of her husband’s love of show, and not that it 
afforded him any pleasure to gratify her. With 
all their wealth, they were a disunited and un- 
happy family; a love of brandy was a sort of 
bond of union between father and sons, which 
did not exist between the mother and they. 
She, too, was somewhat changed with time; 
she had known suffering and toil, but at forty 
she was still a handsome woman—not a gray 
hair among the curls beneath the artificials in 
her cap. There was never much benevolence 
or softness in her character, and the original 
stock had greatly diminished. 


* As the husband is the wife is—thou art mated with 
a clown, 

And the grossness of his nature shall have power to 
draw thee down.” 


So says Tennyson, and the lines contain as 
much truth as poetry. 

To this home the little orphan nephew was 
brought; not for the love his relatives bore 
him; but what would the world say ? At home 
the rich man said, “ My Lord, mother, what 
will become of us with such a family?” but 
abroad he boasted loudly of the pleasure it 
gave him to provide for the homeless. He had 
always had more or less, he said—making no 
difference between them and his own children. 
Truth is, he was compelled to take little Willie, 
and Molly had been taken because of her 
sprightliness and aptitude, and in reality for 
sewing girl and chambermaid. They called 
her daughter, that they might be thought to 
have done a very benevolent thing. 

The first morning after the coming of Willie, 
as he sat on the rug playing with a kitten, his 
uncle said to him, throwing down a pair of 
coarse boots at the same time, “ Here, Bill, you 
must learn to earn your salt ; take these out of 
doors and black them. 

Willie drew up one little naked foot with a 
painful expression. One of the boots had 
struck him, and the blood was flowing freely. 

“Come, come,” said Mr. McClary, “no crying 
for such trifles. If you had not been sitting 
on the floor, as you had no business to be, you 
would ‘not have got hurt.” But Willie cried 
the more, and Molly began searching for a 

piece of cloth to wrap about his foot. 

“"Pake the Landkerchief you bad yesterday,” 
said William. 

“No need of wasting time or rags either, 
much less handkerchiefs,” said Mr. McClary. 
“ Go out into the cold air, ery-baby, and it will 
stop bleeding.” And into the cold air, with 
his heavy boots and naked and bleeding feet, 
the little boy went. 

“ How did you know anything about Molly’s 
handkerchief?” said Mrs. McClary, looking 
sharply at William. 

Molly blushed scarlet. 

“O ho, ho!” said George, pretending to be 
convulsed with laughter. And Wallace said— 

“T saw him give her a new handkerchief, 
I did.” 

“Go up stairs and do your work, Miss Mol- 
ly,” was Mrs. McClary’s reply to this piece of 
intelligence. 

“ My Lord, mother, such work is enough to 
break a man’s heart!” And the outraged 
man sat down to breakfast, saying, “Come my 
son George, come my son Wal!ace—mother, 
come, you look worn down with your trou- 
bles ”—for he sometimes affected a tender in- 
terest in his wife’s wellfare. 

‘And so they sat down to breakfast, Mrs. 
McClary helping her hushand liberally to 
everything ; after which, she helped herself 
sparingly. She never wanted foes: a least, 
she said so. 

William continued to read the morning pa- 
per, as though unconscious that breakfast was 
ready, and Wallace went from the table to the 
window, with his mouth full, and reported 
Willie’s progress—exclaiming over and over, 

“QO, father, he is wasting the blacking !” 

When his work was finished, the child came 
in, and stood shivering by the fire, and looking 
wistfully at the breakfast. 

Mrs. MeClary looked at him reproachingly ; 
but he did not understand looks, and continued 
gazing as before. 

“ Are you starved ?” she asked. 

“No ma’m,” replied Willie, dropping down 
on the rug, and extending his feet to the fire. 

“Sit in a chair,” she said ; and continued to 
her husband— 

“Somebody will have to have some sharp 
lessons before somebody learns much.” She 
was silent a moment, and then said— 

“ You will have to get shoes, won’t you?” 

“For whom?” said the husband, affecting 
not to understand. 

“For little Mr. Somebody.” 

“ My Lord, mother, I can’t get everything. 
Haven’t you got somt about the house some- 
where, that will fit him?” 

Mrs. McClary could not have mentioned any 
article under heaven, no matter what, but that 
her husband would have thought she either 
had or ought to have it somewhere about the 
house. 

“ At last, Molly came down, not, however, 
till the remnant of the breakfast was — 
cold, her face and hands very red—partly from 
anger, partly from the freezing atmosphere of 
her chamber. ’ . 

Wallace slid away, saying in a whisper, to 
his mother, that he believed Bill would eat 
everything on the table—he looked just like a 
boy that was a big eater. 

“Molly didn’t want any breakfast ;” but 
when William said, “I have been’ waiting all 
this time to eat with you,” she smiled and sat 
down with him. 

What a purifier and-refiner is love! A 
change had come over the spirit and life of the 

oung man since the day of the funeral. True, 

is proposal to give her a home, in the first 
place, was more the result of pity, mingled with 
a sort of chivalrous feeling, than any softer 
sentiment. He knew that his parents would 
interpose between them an awfu barrier, and 
therefore the predilection which, under other 
circumstances, might have died away, as a boy- 
ish whim, became at once invested with an 
irresistible charm. . 

All that day, little Willie sat in the corner 
and cut carpet rags—Mrs. McClary didn’t be- 
lieve in bringing children up in idleness, though 
she gave Wallace nothing to do but to watch 
Willie, and laugh at him. 

Poor little boy ! he felt very wretched—every- 
thing seemed new and fine to him, and he 
pas * rather have been in the old hovel with 

his mother, but, alas! his mother was not there. 
A pair of old mildewed shoes, that had belonged 
to Wallace, had been searched up for hin— 
but they were stiff and _uncomfortable, gaped 
open at the toes and without strings, and one 
larger than the other, for they were not mates. 





ut Mrs. McClary said she was sure they 





looked very well, and a little boy who had 
never had shoes should be glad to get them. 

For tea there were warm cakes, and Wallace, 
in his hurry to get there, upset a chair, for 
which his father caught him sharply by the 
ear, upon which he sajd, “Bill made me do it— 
he was trying his best to get before me!” In 
vain Willie protested his innocence—he was 
ordered out of doors, to stand in the cold until 
the rest were done supper. 

It was terrible cold and dark—the winds 
whistled through the naked grape vines, free- 
zing to ice the tears that dropped pi his blue 
cotton round-about, and the stiff shoes seemed 
to make his feet colder than they would have 
been without them. O! how long, how very 
long, it seemed! At last he was called in, and 
told that he might now have some supper if he 
could behave himself. Jemima had a good heart, 
and had kept two warm cakes by the fire, nicely 
buttered—he thought they must be very good, 
but before he had tasted them, Wallace crept 
behind his chair, saying, “If you eat those 
cakes you will die!” He was half incredulous 
at first, but when the imp repeated it, adding, 
“it’s just as true as you live,” he thought of the 
red coffin, and the white cloth over-his mother’s 
face, and was afraid; so, haying eaten a piece 
of dry bread, which Mrs. McClary said was full 
better for him, he was sent to bed, and Wallace 
devoured the two cakes. 

Jemima having put him in a cot in the 
garret, with half clothing enough to keep him 
warm, and told him he must pray for his good 
uncle and aunt, or else some great big black 
thing would come down the chimney and catch 
him, left him alone. How the wind moaned 
and rattled around the gables—how spectral 
the moonlight that came through, the little 
square window ; he feared to look up, lest he 
should see the red coflin and the white sheet ; 
and when a cloud veiled the moon he was glad, 
yet he trembled still, lest the great black thing 
should come down the chimney and catch him, 
for he could not pray as required. By and by 
he began to feel sick, and was no longer afraid ; 
restlessly he tossed for a while, and then rising 
from bed, tried to find the door, which after 
feeling a long time about the wall, he did, but 
it was locked, and all his efforts to open it were 
fruitless. 

When William and Molly, who had been to 
a temperance meeting, chiefly because it was 
where none others of the family would have 
gone, returned, they heard a moaning and feeble 
scratching against the door, and opening it, 
found poor Willie lying on the floor, and almost 
choking with the croup—the result of his being 
thrust out in the cold. 

Molly lifted him softly in her arms, and 
carried him to the kitchen fire, where she 
rocked him to and fro, while William prepared 
such remedies as came within his knowledge. 

Tightly the little hot arms clung about the 
girl’s neck, and would not be loosened away. 
Dismally howled and moaned the wind with- 
out—black masses of clouds flew fast across the 
heavens—now the light was obscured, and now 
it streamed broad and pale over the earth— 
the child faintly murmured and complained, 
and the young watchers watched on. 

Suddenly a smile swept the agonized expres- 
sion from the child’s face. “Mother,” he said, 
his arms relaxing their hold of the girl’s neck 
and reaching forth. ‘Phey fell back in a mo- 
ment, and the smile settled into eternal still- 
ness ; and when the morning dawned cold and 
gray, it was over plighted lovers, whose hopes 
stretched goldenly down the future, and the 
dead—untimely perished. 

Everybody said it was a pity little Willie 
shuld die just as he was taken to a good 
home—that it was a dreadful blow to poor Mr. 
and Mrs. MecClary, who loved him as their own 
child, &e. 

Butas Mary took from his little feet the coarse 
rough shoes, and smoothed the curls along the 
icy forehead, she said, “I am glad the good 
Father has put the arms of his love about the 
friendless orphan so soon.” 

“The boy must have died in a fit,” said Mr. 
McClary; “such trouble is enough to break a 
man’s heart—mother, haven’t you got some- 
thing about the house that will make him a 
shroud?” And going to the sideboard, he took 
a heavier draught than usual, to enable him to 
sustain the afflicting office of chief mourner. 

He is not one of the vulgar sort that drink at 
a grocery and lie in the gutter—not he, though 
many a poor fellow does, with drinking half 
the quantity which he can swallow, and still 
walk erect, and be a respected and influential 
man. 

The last time I was at his house, he told me 
it was enough to break a man’s heart to have 
the trouble which he had—descanting on the 
profligacy and idleness of George, and the in- 
efficiency and gormandizing of Wallace, with 
complaints of his wife’s extravagance. William, 
he said, was becoming an active and pains- 
taking lad, of whom he had some hope, provided 
he didn’t make a fool of himself by marrying 
poverty and Molly. 


For the National Era. 
TO THE FRIENDS OF PEACE. 


Those who are familiar with the proceedings 
of the late Peace Congress in London must 
have observed with how much satisfaction the 
more thoughtful friends of peace there received 
the report of efforts made in this country to 
bring before our rulers the great practical 
question of superseding the alleged necessity 
of war by peaceful substitutes, and our success 
in securing their favorable attention, especially 
to our plan of StipuLaTep ARBITRATION, or & 
definite provision by treaty for the settlement 
of all future misunderstandings between our- 
selves and other nations, by reference to 
umpires mutually chosen. 

Here is the simple and feasible measure 
which we wish to press now on the attention 
of Congress and the Executive. Not a few 
anticipate, sooner or later, the establishment 
of a Coneress or Nations, as the grand ulti- 
matum of a thoroughly Christian civilization 
applied to the intercourse of nations ; but stipu- 
lated arbitration is probably all we can secure 
for a long time to come, and will doubtless 

rove, if adopted in good faith, equally effect- 
ive in preventing actual wars, and eminently 
useful in preparing the way for some form of 
an international tribunal analogous to what 
has been provided for themselves by our Con- 
federacy of thirty-one sovereign States. The 
war-system is upheld as an arbiter of justice 
between nations, for the accomplishment of 
objects clearly important ; and they will ofcourse 
retain and use it until its supposed necessity is 
in fact obviated by other means that shall 
peacefully secure its legztimate purposes far 
better than the sword ever did or ever can. 
Such a substitute is stipulated arbitration, or 
a provision in treaties for the settlement of all 
international disputes by reference to umpires. 

Now, we wish to urge this Christian measure 
on the attention of our rulers by petitions. We 
can expect them to take hold of it in earnest 
only in response to a strong, general demand 
from the — and hence we would request 
the friends of peace through the whole country, 
without distinction of sect or party, to unite 
with us in petitioning both Houses of Congress. 

Permit us, then, to solicit your prompt and 
zealous co-operation for this aving 
no agents to send forth on this errand, we are 
obliged, as indeed we choose, to depend almost 
entirely on your spontaneous efforts in obtain- 
ing the requisite number of petitions. If you 
will just copy the subjoined form of petition, 
and either yourself solicit or get somebody 
else to procure signatures to it in your place, 
it can all be done up at once with ease and 
success. ‘There should be two petitions, one 
for each House of Congress, both subscribed by 
every petitioner, and then forwarded—the one 
for the Senate to a Senator from your own 
State, and the other to the Representative 
from your district, with a letter requesting his 
prompt and special attention to the subject. If 
you prefer, however, some other one, you can 
send it to Hon. J. R. Unperwoop, W. H. Sew- 
arp, or CuarLes Sumner, of the Senate, or 
Amos Tuck, J. R. Grppines, or O. Fow ier, 
either of whom would cheerfully attend to it 





aright. a 
As we are obliged in the cause of peace to 














rely so much on the press and the pulpit, we 
shall not be deemed unreasonable in soliciting 
editors, more especially those of religious 
papers, to lay our requests before their readers, 
and ministers of the Gospel to commend the 
object to their people, and secure, as could 
easily be done in lacus every case, properly 
qualified persons to circulate petitions for sig- 
natures. 

On behalf of the American Peace Society, 
and by order of its Executive Committee. 

Gro. C. Becxwitn, Cor. Secretary. 
Boston, November 6, 1851. 
Petition For Peace. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
a the United States : 

_ The undersigned, legal voters (or citizens or 
inhabitants) of .in the State of ; 
deploring the great and manifold evils of war, 
and believing it possible to supersede its alleged 
necessity, as an Arbiter of Justice among Na- 
tions, by the timely adoption of wise and teasi- 
ble substitutes, respectfully request your hon- 
orable body to take such action as you may 
deem best in favor especially of Stipulated 


Arbitration, for the accomplishment of this 
most desirable end. 











For the National Era. 


CHRISTIANITY DEFENDED. 
No. III. 


Christianity is God’s plan for reforming the 
world. This is its constructive idea. On this 
idea is built its Church, and around this cen- 
tral design, as around the living heart, all its 
grand and divine truths, its noble and harmo- 
nious creed of doctrines and duties, and all its 
marshalled force of human and spiritual agen- 
cies, stand but as magnificent frame-work and 
machinery. Without this divine purpose of 
reform, Christianity is but a lifeless abstrac- 
tion, as useless as vast. 

The world was by no means destitute of self- 
styled reformers, when the Son of God solemn- 
ly and authoritatively pronounced -his disciples 
“the salt of the earth,” and “the light of the 
world,” and thus claimed for them the proud 
place of standard-bearers in the great work of 
human reform. The verdict of, the eighteen 
centuries, whose scornful tramp has rung over 
the graves of Platonist and Pharisee. and whose 
splendid triumphs, whether over ignorance or 
wrong, have all been won under the banner of 
the Cross, has well justified the seemingly arro- 
gant and pretentious claim. 

Christianity alone, of all schemes of reform. 
is truly and profoundly radical. Going behind 
all forms of government and their abuses, be- 
neath all social structures and all manifesta- 
tions of wrong, it alone dares to lay the reform- 
er’s axe at the very root of the tree of evil.- It 
puts its stern interdict upon all selfishness, and 
boldly bids the human heart back to its love 
and service of God. Scouting with a noble 
scorn the whole farce of setting selfishness to 
fight selfishness, or of training mean and vi- 
cious selfishness up into generous, philanthrop- 
ic, and intellectual selfishness, religion solemn- 
ly bids the soul renounce self, and, surrounding 
it with the tremendous sanctions of eternal ex- 
istence, points it to the heaven-filling glory of 
the Great and Good One, as the rightful and 
fitting end of its labor and itslove. Thus neg- 
lecting mankind in the mass, it seeks to sow in 
the hearts of men, as individuals, the seeds of a 
reform that must of necessity spread as leaven 
in the lump, up through all combinations of so- 
ciety and all transactions of trade—pervading 
all labor and all literature—till, having exor- 
cised the foul spirit of evil from every depart- 
ment of human life, it shall put the broad seal 
of God-likeness on the forehead of a reformed 
and resplendent Humanity. 

But a reformation so deeply radical, so grand- 
ly compreniensive, 18 as cvideuthy beyoud thé 
power of mere human agency as it is beyond the 
scope of unaided human conception. Here, then, 
is afforded a sure test of its divine origin. Chris- 
tianity in its own stern maxim, “ by their fruits 
ye shall know them,” has given the rule for 
the trial of its own truth. Immaculate in the 
purity of its great moral code, and overawing 
all inquisition by the superhuman grandeur of 
its all-embracing truths, if open to impeach- 
ment, it is open only in the seeming breach be- 
tween its promise and performance in this great 
work of the World’s reform. 

Here would be the place, did space and time 
permit, to introduce the historical argument— 
to track Christianity along the highway of 
passing centuries, and to show, as we easily 
might, how it has proved itself, as Macaulay 
asserts, even in its darkest apostacies, the friend 
of our race—how, although exposed to the. 
ceaseless and merciless attacks of skeptic and 
scorner, it has not only regenerated millions of 
souls, and borne them, after a pious and peace- 
ful life, triumphantly through the terrors of 
the mortal hour, but has also gone forth with 
a purifying power through all the complex re- 
lationships of men, reforming many of the 
mightiest wrongs that have cursed the world. 
and adorning human society with the noble 
institutions and kindly customs of a Christian 
civilization—how it has smitten to the dust both 
idol temple and feudal tower, silently but stern- 
ly driving back those hell-dogs of human tor- 
ture, religious superstition and political despot- 
ism, and enshrining both on Altar and Throne 
the great idea of human brotherhood—how, in 
short, Christianity, like a noble river of truth 
and love, sweeping grandly forth from the 
throne of God, is washing the Earth from the 
stains of sin, and strewing its living soil with 
fruits of joy and beauty; and how, although 
many a refluent tide has stayed its course, 
and many a reflex eddy of wrong permitted 
and error embraced has run counter to its gen- 
eral progress, and although it has too often been 
forced to follow the divergent channels of sec- 
tarianism, it has still nobly evinced the divini- 
ty of its high origin, and proved again that 
“God is not slack concerning his promises. as 
some men count slackness.” 

But, though we have uttered thus much, this 
is not the line of remark to which our present 
purpose mainly leads. That Christianity, in 
the persons of its disciples and in the action of 
the Church, is found apparently in league with 
great and evident sins, is the stumbling stone 
whose removal demands our effort. It should 
here be remarked, that in defending Christi- 
anity and the Church, we by no means excuse 
the wrongs committed or fellowshipped by 
Christian men. In showing how the Christian 
may be only on the road to perfection, we do 
not commend his shameful short-comings of 
that steady and consistent progress required by 
the Bible. This remark is more needful to the 
scoffer without, and the self-deceived within the 
Church, than to the real Christian. 

No insufficient explanation of this sad breach 
between theoretical and practical Christianity 
may be found in the truth, urged in a former 
paper, that Christianity does not produce its 
converts in full maturity, and the Church must 
exhibit the aggregate imperfection of its mem- 
bership. We have also broadly hinted that 
many partial evils may coexist with Christian- 
ity, like eddies in the stream, without at all 
disproving the benevolence of its general ten- 
dency ; and we may.add, it is to be expected 
that the Bible. which is “ a lamp unto our feet,” 
will fling its radiance many a rod before the 
advancing footsteps of the Church, and will 
reveal many a wrong long before the children 
of the Cross can reach or remove them. 

But the grand error of those who so sternly 
judge the Church as pro-slavery and anti- 
Christian, or, on account of the dereliction of 
the Church, condemn religion, is 4 misappre- 
hension of the genius of Christianity, an of 
the means by which it would effect its great 
reform. Thoroughly individualizing men both 
in their sins and their accountability, it has 
never sought to organize a party nor to accom- 
plish its pu by force of the combined in- 
fluence of its disciples. Even the corporate 
character and influence of the Church are 
merely incidental to its organization, and cor- 
rupted as these more or less are by foreign and 
unchristian elements, they are neither true 


tests of its genuineness nor sources of its| e 


8 " 
- The Church is not commissioned to demolish 
wrong by the mere terror of its anathema, nor to 





propagate the right by the simple authority of 
its vote. It is not to come forward at the beck 
of every self-styled reformer, to cast the weight 
of its masses into the scale of his cherished re- 
form ; and even if it should, and its potential 
utterance should shame sinners into an exter- 
nal reformation, it would by no means be a 
triumph of Christianity. The Church, no 
more than its Master, should seek to whiten 
sepulchres, or wash the mere outside of 
platters. 

Christianity knows but one weapon of re- 
form—the Gospel of the Son of God ; and this, 
acting always on individuals, never legitimately 
on masses, is enforced, not by the power of the 
congregated Church, but by the sanctions of 
eternal truth. It neither seeks nor commends 
any reform that does not begin with the heart. 
or which aims merely to remove any external 
wrong, however monstrous. Looking simply 
to get the life-fraught Gospel of Love believed 
in the hearts of men, the Church is not to be 
charged with wrongs if it refuses to lend its 
voice to the loud huzza‘of the politician, or the 
carping notes of the social reformer. 

The Gospel, in its broad principles of justice 
and benevolence, puts the seal of its utter con- 
demnation upon the terrific wrong of human 
slavery, and yet it would very little commend 
the slaveholder who should liberate his slaves 
from other than Christian motives. It would 
reform slaveholding by reforming the slave- 
holder. For the poor, poor slave, it would be 
the good Samaritan ; but even for the slave it 
would “seek first the Kingdom of God.” and 
“the liberty wherewith Christ maketh free.” 

What, then. are the wrongs confessedly 
chargeable upon the Church in regard to its 
action on the Slavery Question? Against 
those who are guilty in the matter—for, as we 
have seen, the Church is never_to be judged in 
the mass—it is chargeable. not that they have 
not shown an unbroken front against oppres- 
sion; not that they have not left their great 
work, and resolved themselves into a grand 
Abolition Society, to wage a relentless war 
against slavery ; but simply that they have not, 
to the extent of their ability, preached the 
whole Gospel—that they have weakly extended 
the hand of fellowship, instead of the ery of 
warning, to the oppressor—and that they have 
not fearlessly and faithfully exhorted both 
rulers and people to repentance towards God. 

But charging these wrongs where they be- 
long, not to Christianity, but to the weakness 
of its true and the unworthiness of its false 
professors, my we not still gather from the 
signs of the times, as well as from the history 
of the past, the hope and promise that Chris- 
tianity in its steady advance will at no distant 
day bring its disciples to the full recognition 
of the truth, and send the whip of the slave- 
holder to keep company with the wand of the 
obsolete and impious idolater ? 

Slavery is doomed, not because politicians 
have decreed its extinction, but because Chris- 
tianity is of God, and must roll on in triumph, 
till the Cross shall rule the world. 

; J. M. Grecory. 


From the Independent. 
BASKET WILLOW. 


Knowing that the Independent is devoted to 
the benefit of mankind. temporal as well as 
spiritual, I have thought proper to send you a 
communication on the growth and culture of 
the Ozier or Basket Willow. 

This article is in much demand in this coun- 
try. At least four millions of dollars worth of 
willow is imported annually into the United 
States, and even this enormous quantity is short 
of the demand. The willow for basket puposes, 
brought from France and Germany. is sold at 
from five to six cents per pound weight, or from 
$100 to $120 per ton. There isa general im- 
pression that this beautiful and useful shrub 
will not do as well here as in Europe, and the 
importers discourage persons from attempting 
the enterprise of growing it in this country. 
But I have fully examined the subject both in 
this country and Europe, and am fully convinced 
that willow can be grown here of as good quality 
as in any part of the world. As proof of this, I 
give the following references: Messrs. Prince, 
Flushing, Long Island; James Wilson, Esq., 
Albany: E. C. Delevan, Esq., Saratoga; Mr. 
Teller, Greenbush, N. Y. ; William H. Denning, 
Esq., Fishkill Landing, N. Y.; John Beveridge, 
Esq., and Mr. Downing. of Newburgh; also, Dr. 
Charles W. Grant, an eminent dentist, practi- 
cal botanist and horticulturist, of Newburgh, 
who has devoted much attention to this sub- 
ject, and is fully informed on the growth, cul- 
ture, and soil, adapted for the different varie- 
ties of willow. He has stocks of English, 
French, and German willow, of very fine qual- 
ities. 

But suppose the acre of meadow yields two 
tons of hay, which when cured is worth in 
market $10 per ton; deducting $4 per ton for 
harvesting, carting, &c., leaves $6 per ton. An 
acre of fair land will, if properly planted with 
willow, yield at least one or one and a half 
tons; costing, for cultivation and preparation 
for market, from $35 to $40 per ton. Allow 
#40 per ton for preparing the one and a half 
tons for market, leaves the snug little sum of 
$120 per acre in favor of the willow, or $104 
more than the two tons of hay. 

As to soil, it should be rich and moist, and 
the crops should be kept as clean as corn. 
Many suppose that willow will grow in any 
kind of marshes or swamps. ‘This is not cor- 
rect ; willow will amply pay for cultivation, 
and if it pays, why should it not be taken care 
of? . 

Capitalists are ready to invest funds where- 
ever they will yield ten per cent. per annum, 
while this is a business which will yield ten 
times that amount. Men in England have 
made fortunes from this business. The Dake 
of Bedford. (father of Lord John Russell,) the 
proprietor of Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire, has 
more than one thousand acres, including wil- 
low of eighty-three kinds, Thousands of acres 
of these plants grow on the Moselle, the Po, 
the Seine, the Tagus, the Guadelquiver, and 
the Douro; on the Thames, Severn, Mersey, 
and ‘Trent; on the banks of the enchanting 
Shannon and Liffy. England, with her thou- 
sands of acres does not grow sufficient for her 
own consumption, but is obliged to rely upon 
France for an immense quantity yearly, 

Land intended for willow should be plowed 
and subsoiled, and the cuttings planted slant- 
ing about eight inches in the ground. The 
cuttings should be cut about twelve or fourteen 
inches long. If willow two or three years old 
can be had, they make the best plants, and will 
pay an interest of 15 or 20 per cent. the year 
after planting. Dr. Grant lias a quantity of 
this description, but I cannot say whether he 
will sell. The usual price in England for cut- 
tings has been from thirty shillings to three 
pounds sterling per thousand, depending upon 
the variety; this price was for cuttings one 
year old; for the two and three years old cut- 
tings the price was higher. 

In the event of some of your enterprising 
Yankee readers taking hold of this project to 
grow the willow, I can see no reason why they 
should not profitably cymbine the manufacture 
of baskets with the growth of the willow. It 
may be said the basket-makers in New York 
do not get rich. It should be borne in mind that 
association is one of the surest means of making 
money. These men generally land from Europe 
without means, and for a time they go to 
journey-work, earn a trifle, and then purchase 
one or two hundred weight of willow, make a 
few baskets, and are compelled to sell for what 
the storekeepers please to pay for the work. 
Others, more successful, undergo a rent of from 
$100 to $350 for shop-rent in a basement or 
cellar, as well as rent for a residence ; also, the 
expense of light, fire, water, &c., and, aided by 
one or two journymen, pay all this expense and 
support their families, which, I think, is doing 
well. Some of them save money. The late 
John Reed, of Staten Island, twenty or more 
years ago, planted about two acres with willow, ~ 
supported and educated a highly respectable 
family, and at his death left considerable prop- 


ut if a basket manufactory was started in a 
country place, where the workmen could rent a 





house for $40 or $50 per year, pasture & COW 
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ly, and keep hogs and chickens, they 

cold then afford to work cheaper; and the 
proprietor, while he was getting morg than 
common interest on his houses, would receive a 
handsome profit from the manufacture of his 
baskets. Fifty men could work in a —s 
costing $1,500; at least $250 per year woul 
be realized from the labor of each man. 
__ My calculations may appear large to some; 
but I speak understandingly on this subject, 
and entirely within bounds. 

Watson G. Haynes. 

Garrison’s Landing, Putnam Co., N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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{ts=~ No room this week for a notice of the 
Christiana Trials, or the President’s Message. 





TO OUR FRIENDS — PUBLIC PRINTING, ETC. 


Several of our friends seem to think they 
cannot obtain new subscribers, without a Pros- 
pectus. Below they will find one, which, we 
hope, will satisfy them. Three numbers more 
will close this volume. Let us see what can 
be done between this and the Ist of January 
next. 

It is as well here to correct a prevalent mis- 
take. An impression has gone abroad that the 
Era has at last obtained the Printing of the 
Executive Departments. It is not so. It is 
conceded on all hands that it is entitled to it. 
The law is explicit. “It directs that all no- 
tices, &c., issuing from any of the Executive 
Departments shall be published “in the two 
papers at the seat of Government having the 
largest permanent subscription.” It is not de- 
nied by anybody that the Era has a larger 
permanent subscription list than any paper 
published here; and according to the opinion 
of the Attorney General, rendered in answer 
to an application from one of the Secretaries, 
its right under the law is incontestable. In 
ordinary cases, this would be decisive. The 
opinions of the Attorney General on points of 
law are regarded by the Executive Depart- 
ments as binding. But this is not an ordinary 
case. The fact of the appearance of official 
advertisements in the National Era might of- 
fend the South, and jeopard the prospects of 
the Administration or certain members of the 
Administration in that quarter. Owing to 
this reason—we speak plainly—owing to this 
reason, but one of the Secretaries has acted on 
our application. The others have vouchsafed 
no reply. For more than a month has our 
application been before them ; but this Admin- 
istration, which claims, as its special glory, 
that it stands ready to enforce the law, North 
and So ith, without regard to consequences, 
shows no readiness to obey the law. 

We have not obtained, nor is it probable 
that we shall obtain, the Printing from the 
Departments. {tis our legal right, but anti- 
slavery men must expect a rigid execution of 
the law, only when it is against them. As we 
said once before, this denial of justice damages 
our interests less than the character of the 
Administration. The law requires its adver- 
tisements be made in the two papers at the 
seat of Government having the largest perma- 
nent subscription, but it tramples the law un- 
der foot, and gives them to the Intelligencer 
and Union, the Era having a larger perma- 
nent list than the former, by 5,500, than the 
latter, by 7,000! 

What “Higher Law ” can it plead for this? 





PROSPECTUS OF THE SIXTH VOLUME OF THE 
NATIONAL ERA, .- 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR; JOHN G. 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


The National Era is an Anti-Slavery, Lite- 
rary, and Political newspaper, published week- 
ly, at Washington, D. C., by G. Bailey. Its 
character may be learned by the following 
statement of principles. 

We believe— , 

In the unity and common origin of the hu- 
man race: : 

In the doctrine that God made of one blood 
all the nations of men, to dwell upon all the 
face of the earth: 

In the golden rule—“ Do unto others as ye 
would that others should do unto you: ” 

In the Higher Law—“ It is better to obey 
God than man: ” 

In Liberty, as the fundamental condition of 
Human Progress and Perfection : 


In Law, as the Defence, not Destroyer, of |*in their judgment, any obstacle to their action 


Liberty : 

In Order’, as the result of Liberty established 
and protected, not subverted, by Law: 

In the American Union, not as an end, but 
as a means—a means to the establishment of 
Liberty and Justice, worthy of support only so 
long as it shall answer these great ends. 

“We hold these Truths to be Self-Evident— 

“That all men are created equal: 

“That they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights : 

“That among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness: 

“That tosecure these rights Governments are 
established among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed : 

“That whenever any form of Go¥ernment be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the right 
of the People to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute a new Government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles and organizing its pow- 
ers in such form as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness.” 

We hold these Truths to be applicable at all 
times, to all men, of whatever clime or complex- 
ion, and are-therefore the uncompromising foe 
of all forms of Slavery, personal, political, 
spiritual, whether at home or abroad; and the 
advocate of all laws and usages having a ten- 
dency to equalize the conditions of all men, to 
secure to all equal opportunies for the enjoy- 


ment of liberty, acquisition of property, and | 


pursuit of happiness. 

These are the Principles that have controlled 
and will continue to control us in conducting 
the National Era, which is responsible for no 
Party, as no Party is responsible for it, owing 
allegiance alone to God and Humanity. 

The Literary Department of the Era speaks 
for itself. To the corps of contributors who 
have heretofore enriched it, we shall add from 
time to time as’our means shall warrant. 

Much attention will be devoted, during the 
ensuing Congress, to the preparation of con- 
cise, clear, and accurate reports of its proceed- 
ings and debates, with such explanations and 
comments as may be deemed necessary. 

The terms of the paper are as follows: 

- Single copy,one year - -. - $2 

Three copies, one year- - - § 


Five copies, one year - - - 8 
Ten copies, one year - - - 15 
Single copy, six months - nek t 
Ten copies, six months - % - 


Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 
cents commission on each new yearly, and 25 
cents on each new semi-yearly, subscriber, 
except in the case of clubs. Twenty-five cents is 
the commission on the renewal of an old sub- 
scriber. 

A club of three subscribers (one of whom 


son making it up to a copy of the Era three 
months ; a club of five (two of whom may be 


old ones) at $8, to a copy for siz months ; a club 
of ten (five of whom may be old ones) at $15, 


*Mr. Z. W. McKnew, clerk-in the Globe office, 
for Doorkeeper; Mr. Johnson of Virginia for 
Postmaster. 


cus, and took part in its action. This will not 
surprise those who remember that they have 


Large amounts may be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposite. 

It will be seen that the price of the paper, 
single copy, is still $2 a year. Agents some- 
times allow a subscriber whom they obtain or 
renew, the benefit of their commission, so that 
the subscriber by their kindness gets his paper 
for $1.50 or $1.75, as the case may be. 

All communications, whether on business or 
for publication should be addressed to 

G. Bawtey, Washington, D. C. 
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CAUCUS MOVEMENTS — CLASSIFICATION, ETC. 


The Democratic members of the House held 
a caucus on Saturday night, for the purpose of 
selecting candidates for the various offices to 
be filled on the organization of the House. 
Against Mr. Young, the Clerk of the last House, 
no objection had been made in any quarter. 
He was a faithful and diligent officer, but Azs 
re-election would prove nothing. Mr. Forney, 
the editor of the Pennsylvanian, the champion 
of Mr. Buchanan, the devoted supporter of the 
Slave Power and all its pretensions, was an 
aspirant for the place, and neglected no oppor- 
tunity to promote his own prospects. » 

In accordance with the policy of the Unzon 
newspaper, of the Virginia Democracy, and 
other Southern men sympathizing with them, 
it was thought proper to propose resolutions in 
advance, committing the Democratic members 
of Congress and their constituents to the Com- 
promise and Fugitive Law. The resolutions 
were made as unobjectionable in terms as the 
nature of the subject would allow, simply de- 
claring, as we understand, that the adjustment 
measures of the last Congress were to be re- 
garded as a final settlement of all questions of 
slavery. This movement was regarded as 
highly important; for, if successful, it would 
bind the Democratic members, taking part in 
the caucus, to resist all attempts to disturb in 
any way the Compromise and Fugitive Law, 
or to discuss any question connected with Sla- 
very. I twas an attempt to get up a new gag- 
law—to establish a test, which would either 
exclude a large portion of Democrats, or eom- 
pel them to sacrifice their convictions. 

Preston King, Mr. Cleveland, and others con: 
curring in opinion with them, determined to 
defeat this insidious movement. Without any 
special desire to play the part of agitators, 
they determined, nevertheless, to maintain in 
their party freedom of discussion and action. 
Some ninety Democratic members of the 
House, (including Mr. Rantoul of Massachu- 
setts, Preston King of New York, Mr. Cleve- 
land of Connecticut,) from both sections of the 
country, met in caucus, and chose Mr. Richard- 
son of Illinois to preside. Mr. Stanton of Ten- 
nessee and Mr, Hall of Missouri acted as Sec- 
retaries. Major Polk of Tennessee introduced 
the resolutions we have mentioned. Motions 
to amend, so as to make them more compre- 
hensive and stringent, followed. Great differ- 
ences of opinion soon became manifest. Mr. 
Stanton moved a reference of the whole sub- 
ject to the next National Democratic Conven- 
tion. At last, on motion of Mr. Carter of Ohio, 
after a spirited speech from him, the resolu- 
tions were laid upon the table by a vote of 50 
against 39. « The caucus refused to declare 
that the Adjustment measures of the last Con- 
gress were a final settlement of all questions of 
Slavery. Mr. Bayly of Virginia, Mr. Jones of 
Tennessee, and other Southern members, we 
learn, took their hats and left the caucus after 
this decision. 

The following gentlemen were then nomi- 
nated as candidates: Hon. Linn Boyd of Ken- 
tucky for Speaker; Mr. J. W. Forney, editor 
of the Pennsylvanian, for Clerk; Mr. Gloss- 
brenner of Pennsylvania for Sergeant-at-arms: 


It will be observed that Messrs. Rantoul, 
Preston King, and Cleveland, went into the cau- 


never separated from their party. They have 
exercised heretofore the right of maintaining 
and acting out their own convictions, on the 
Slavery Question, in opposition to party re- 
quirements, and, if we understand them, their 
purpose is still to maintain this position. We 
presume that the defeat of the attempt to im- 
pose upon them the support of the finality of 
the Adjustment measures, as a test, removes, 


with the Democratic party. Whether the 
slaveholders will agree finally to act upon this 
platform of national toleration, remains to be 
seen. 

It is rather difficult now to classify the mem- 
bers of Congress. The Union newspaper, and 
following it, the Republic and the New York 
Evening Post, adopt the old division, Demo- 
eratic and Whig. In another column we pul - 
lish a list of the members of both Houses, in 
which we preserve their classification, placing 
the names of Whigs in italics, and Democrats 
in Roman; but adding to certain names the 
denomination, Independent, to show that they 
are, for the most part, independent of party. 
We thus designate Messrs. Hale, Chase, and 
Sumner, of the Senate; and, of the House, 
Messrs. Tuck and Perkins, New Hampshire ; 
Allen, Mann, and Fowler, Massachusetts; J. 
W. Howe, Pennsylvania ; Giddings, Townshend, 
Campbell, and Newton, Ohio; Durkee and Do- 
ty, Wisconsin—total, 12. Messrs. Toombs and 
Stephens are put down as Constitutional Union 
men, and possibly Mr. Foote may come under 
the same denomination. 

On all questions connected with Slavery, 
Messrs. King, Cleveland, and Rantoul, though 
acting now regularly with the Democratic 
party, will maintain their known position. 


————— 


RESULT OF THE ELECTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Coalitionists have a majority of seven in 
the Senate of Massachusetts, and five or six in 
the House, so that they will be able to elect 
the Governor and other State officers. Their 
majority is less this year than it was last, but, 
under the circumstances, is more significant 
than last year’s majority. 
This year, the Whig party was united; the 
Webster and anti-Webster sections forgot for a 
time their differences, and made common cause. 
On the other hand, new obstacles were thrown 
in the way of coalitions. The Hunkers in the 
Democratic State Convention, by dint of supe- 
rior brains and lungs, succeeded in passing a 
series of resolutions declaring adhesion to the 
Compromise and Fugitive Law, and followed 
this up by strenuous exertions to prevent any 
alliances with Free-Soilers. Some of these 
were disgusted, and some of the Democrats in- 
timidated, while those of them who formed 
coalitions were embarrassed by the withdrawal 
of their Hunker associates, who, wherever 
there was a chance of success, ran their own 
tickets, and, where there was not, preferred, in 
many instances, to support the Whig nominees. 
The victory achieved, then, by the Coalition 
is a victory over the Webster and Anti-Webster 
Whigs and the Hunker Democracy. 
Another point. The Coalition that elected 
Mr. Sumner to the Senate of the United States 
had been denounced fraudulent—and some 
leading Whigs had gone so far as to declare 
it indictable at Common Law! The question 
whether his election was fair or fraudulent, 
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whether he was or was not a fair representa- 


submitted, among-others, to the Peoplé. It was 
one of the issues made by the Whig Press: 
The People have pronounced their opinion ; 
and that is—Mr. Sumner was honorably elect- 
ed, and is a fair representative in the Senate of 
the United States of the Principles of Massa- 
chusetts. So Mr. Sumner may congratulate 
himself, that, though unsustained by any large 
Party, he stands forth, endorsed by a Sovereign 
State. 





KOSSUTH.* 


Type of two mighty continents! combining 
The strength of Europe with the warmth and glow 
Of Asian song and prophecy—the shining 
Of Orient splendors over Northern snow! 
Who shall receive him? Who, unblushing, speak 
Welcome to him who, while he strove to break 
The Austrian’s chain fromeMagyar necks, struck off 
At the same blow the fetters of the serf, 
And reared the altar of his Father-land 
On the broad base of justice, and thereby 
Lifting to Heaven a pure and honest hand, 
Mocked not the God of Battles with a lie! 
Who shall be Freedom’s mouth-piece? Who shall give 
Her welcoming choer to tho Groat Fugitive ? 
Not he, who, all her sacred trusts betraying, 
Is scourging back to Slavery’s hell of pain 
Tho swarthy Kossuths of our land again! 
Not he whose utterance now, from lips designed 
The bugle-march of Liberty to wind, 
And call her hosts beneath the breaking light— 
The keen reveille of her morn of fight— 
Is but the deep bass of the bloodhound’s baying, 
The brute’s hoarse growl behind the bondman’s flight ! 
Oh! for the tongue of him who lies at rest 
In Quincy’s shade of patrimonial trees, 
Last of the Puritan Tribunes, and the best! 
To lend a voice to Freedom’s sympathies, 
And hail the coming of the noblest guost 
That Old World wrong has given the Young World 
of the West. 
J. G. W. 





* It can scarcely be necessary to say that there are 
elements in the character and history of the great 
Hungarian leader eminently worthy of the admiration 
of even those who question the expediency and right- 
fulness of an appeal to the sword for the redress of 
political wrongs. 
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KOSSUTH, THE GUEST OF THE NATION. 


Kossuth was received in England by the 
people, not the Government. The Govern- 
ment, constrained by the popular voice, had in- 
terposed efficiently in his behalf, but had not 
invited him to become the guest of the nation. 
For its servies in his behalf he felt bound to 
land in England, and testify his gratitude to 
the people. But it was they, not the Govern- 
ment, that received him. Audience with the 
Queen or her Ministers, he had not—and the 
aristocracy stood aloof. 
This Government, not having the fear of 
Austria or Russia before its eyes, has acted 
differently. The Representatives of the people 
and the Senators of thirty-one States, in Con- 
gress assembled, invited Kossuth to our shores, 
and the Chief Executive, under their direction, 
dispatched a national vessel to bring him hither. 
The resolution under which he comes, is as 
follows : 
COPIED FROM “THE STATUTES AT LARGE.” 
A Resouution for the relief of Louis Kossuth 
and his associates, exiles from Hungary. 
Whereas the People of the United States 
sincerely sympathize with the Hungarian exiles, 
Kossuth and his associates,and fully appreciate 
the magnanimous conduct of the Turkish Goy- 
ernment in receiving and treating those noble 
exiles with kindness and hospitality; and 
whereas, if it be the wish of these exiles to emi- 
grate to the United St&tes, and the will of the 
Sultan to permit them to leave his dominions : 
Theérefore— 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President of the 
United States be and he hereby is requested to 
authorize the employment of some one of the 
public vessels which may be now cruising in 
the Mediterranean to receive and convey to the 
United States the said Louis Kossuth and his 
associates in captivity. 
Approved, March 3, 1851. 
Coming among us, under this resolution, we 
presume, of course, that the President and Con- 
gress will feel it their duty to receive him with 
due honor. . Meantime, would it not be well 
for Congress to call upon the President for 
copies of correspondence between any of our 
officials abroad and the Executive, respect- 
ing Kossuth and his companions? What we 
suggested in our first article in relation to the 
infamous calumnies against the noble exile, 
circulated in this country some time sinee, is 
confirmed by further information. The Ameri- 
can Consul at Marseilles, Mr. Hodge, should 
be held responsible for them. We are assured 
that he is under the control of Austrian and 
reactionary affinities, anid that he had the au- 
dacity grossly to insult the man whom nations 
are honoring. If such be the fact—if it be 
true that a petty American Consul has dared 
to insult a man whom the People of the United 
States, through Congress, had invited to a 
home among them, and who was sheltered 
under the national flag, the People ought to 
know it; and his prompt dismissal, with a 
reprimand to any person in the employment 
of the Government who may have counte- 
nanced his conduct, is due to their honor and 
hospitality, due to the dignity of the Govern- 
ment, due to the illustrious exile. The flag of 
the Union should secure a man not only against 
violence from Austrian, but insult from Ameri- 
can employées. 
While on this subject, we are reminded of 
the intermeddling of this same Consul in an- 
other quarter. We publish the following from 
the Alta California : 
FRENCH IMMIGRATION—NUMBERS, CHARACTER. 

“Mr. Hodge, the United States Consul at 
Marseilles, has written a letter to the Collect- 
or at San Francisco, advising him of the fact 
that among the passengers from Europe, a 
great many are of the very worst class of des- 
peradoes, and that he has reason to believe 
some have been sent away at Government ex- 
pense. Mr. H. says a French merchant had 
mentioned to him that his letters from San 
Francisco spoke of the arrival there of some 
500 passengers from that country, and among 
them a great many malefactors. 

“The subject having been brought before 
the Vigilance Committee in San Francisco, a 
Committee was appointed from that body to 
inquire and report. They waited upon Mr. 
Dillon, the French Consul, who assured them 
that his Government would never sanction the 
shipment of felons to this country, and that 
passengers from every port in France always 
come duly aceredited by an agent of the Goy- 
ernment, who examines every passport and 
credential. Mr. D. referred to the general 
good character and deportment of the French 
population of California, and suggested that 
all immigrants to the country should be re- 
quired to obtain an endorsement t> their pass- 
ports by the American Consul at the port of 
embarkation. 

“The Committee also waited upon Messrs. 
Marziou & Co., agents of the vessels which are 
to transport some five thousand French immi- 

rants to California in the course of the com- 
ing year. Mons. Matthey, the representative 
of the house, expressed his sincere belief that 
these would be a valuable acquisition to the 
country. They were made up of ‘mechanics, 
laborers, and agriculturists, who, while bet- 
tering their own condition, would add wealth 
to the country by assisting to develop its re- 
sources.” 

“Such assurances and explanations appear 
to have been satisfactory to the Committee, 
who, are relaxing none of their efforts to pro- 
tect our State from the importation of forei 
convicts and the pauper and depraved po x 9 
tion of Europe. Of such as these, diay bake 
already caused hundreds to leave our shores, 
and still the ‘good work goes bravely on.’” 

When we take into consideration Mr. 
Hodge’s conduct in regard to Kossuth, and his 
violent reactionary notions, the suspicion is at 
once awakened that the French emigrants, 
whom he denounces as “desperadoes,” are 


tyranny of Louis Napoleon, and anxious to find 
a home, where they can be secure against the 
persecution of adespotic police. 

Let the matter be looked into. 


ae 





THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS, 


The United States Senate, when full, con- 
tains sixty-two Senators. There will be three 
vacancies, at the opening of the session—one 
from Connecticut, one from Mississippi, and one 
from California. 

The two Senators from Mississippi, Davis and 
Foote, who have recently been running against 
each otheras candidates for Governor, forward- 
ed the resignation of their seats to Washing- 
ton, before the election, Davis’s to take effect 


q gg and Foote’s on the 8th of Janua- 


ry. Mr. Foote will therefore be in attendance 
at the opening, but Davis will not, though it is 
not improbable that he will be re-elected by 
the Legislature of Mississippi. 

Two of the three vacancies are sure to be 
filled by Democrats, that of Connecticut is 
doubtful. When the Delegates from Califor- 
nia and Mississippi take their seats, the Senate 
will stand 37 Democrats, 24 Whigs—Democrat- 
ic majority, 13. 

The following is a list of the Senate, as it will 
stand at the opening of Congress. 

§ SENATE. 
Wituram R. KinG, PresipEnt. 


Term expires. Term expires. 
MAINE. MISSISSIPPI. 


James W. Bradbury 1853 Vacancy - - - - - - 1857 
Hannibal Hamlin - 1857 Henry S. Foote - - 1853 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. LOUISIANA. 


John P. Hale (Ind.) 1853 
Moses Norris, jr - - 1855 
VERMONT. 
William Upham - - 1853 
Solomon Foot - - - 1857 


Solomon W. Downs 1853 
Pierre Soulé - - - - 1855 
OHIO. 

8. P. Chase (Ind.) - 1855 
Benjamin F. Wade 1857 


MASSACHUSETTS. KENTUCKY. 

John Davis - - - - 1853 Jos. R. Underwood 1853 
Chs. Sumner (Ind.) 1857 Henry Clay - - - - 1855 
RHODE ISLAND. TENNESSEE. 

John H. Clarke - - 1853 John Bell - - - - - 1853 
Charles T. James - 1857 James C. Jones - - 1857 

CONNECTICUT. INDIANA. 
Truman Smith - - 1855 Jesse D. Bright - - 1857 
Vacancy - - - - - - 1857 James Whitcomb - 1855 

NEW YORK. ILLINOIS. 
Hamilton Fish - - 1857 - Stephen A. Douglas 1853 
Wi. H. Seward - - 1855 James Shields - - - 1855 
NEW JERSEY. MISSOURI. 


Robert P. Stockton 1857 
Jacob W. Miller + - 1853 


David R. Atchison - 1855 
Henry S. Geyer - - 1857 


PENNSYLVANIA. ARKANSAS. 
Rich’d Brodhead, jr. 1857 Solon Borland - - - 1855 
James Cooper - - - 1853 Wm. K. Sebastian - 1853 

DELAWARE, MICHIGAN. 
Pressley Spruance - 1855 Lewis Cass - - - - - 1857 
James A. Bayard - 1857 Alpheus Felch - - - 1853 

MARYLAND. FLORIDA. 

James A. Pearce - - 1855 Stephen R. Mallory 1857 
Thomas G. Pratt - 1857 Jackson Morton - - 1855 
VIRGINIA. TEXAS. 

James M. Mason - - 1857 Sam. Houston - - - 1853 


Rob’t M. T. Hunter 1853 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
George E. Badger - 1855 
Willie P. Mangum 1853 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Andrew P. Butler - 1855 
R. Barnwell Rhett - 1853 
GEORGIA, 


Thomas J. Rusk - - 1857 
IOWA. 
Augustus C. Dodge 1855 
George W. Jones - 1853 
WISCONSIN. 
Henry Dodge - - - 1857 
Isaac P. Walker - - 1855 
CALIFORNIA. 


John McP. Berrien 1853 William M. Gwin - 1855 
Wm. C, Dawson - 1855 Vacancy - - - - - - 1857 
ALABAMA. 

William R. King - - 1855 

Jeremiah Clemens - 1853 
Democrats - - - - - - - 32 
Whig - -- 2-2 es 2 o & 
Independent - - - - - - - 3 
Democratic majority - - - - 6 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The Lower House of Congress, now full, con- 
tains 233 members’ and four Territorial Dele- 
gates. Of these, 143 are Democrats, and 90 
Whigs. The four Territorial Delegates are all 
Democrats. 


MAINE. 
1 Moses McDonald. 
2 John Appleton. 
3 Robert Goodenow. 
4 Charles Andrews. 
5 Ephraim K. Smart. 
6 Israel Washburn, jr. 
7 Thomas J, D. Fuller. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
1 Amos Tuck (Ind.) 
2 Charles H. Peaslee. 
3 Jared Perkins (Ind.) 
4 Harry Hibbard. 
VERMONT. 
1 Ahiman L. Miner. 
2 William Hebard. 
3 James Meacham. 
4 Th. Bartlett. 
MASSACWUSETTS. 
1 William Appleton. 
2 Robert Rantoul, jr- 
3 James IT. Duncan. 
4 Benjamin Thompson. 
5 Charles Allen, Ind.) 
6 George T. Davis. 
7 John Z. Goodrich. 
8 Horace Mann. (Ind,) 
9 Orin Fowler, (Ind.) 
10 Zeno Scudder. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
1 George G. King. 
2 Benj. H. Thurston. 
CONNECTICUT. 


8 Edward Stanly. 
9 David Outlaw. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

1 Daniel Wallace. 

2 James L. Orr. 

3 Joseph A. Woodward. 

4 John McQueen. 

5 Armistead Burt. 

6 William Aiken. 

7 William Coleock. 

GEORGIA. 

1 Joseph W. Jackson. 

2 James Johnson. 

3 David J. Bailey. 

4 Charles Murphy. 

5 E. W. Chastain. 

6 Junius Hillyer. 

7 A. H. Stephens, (C. U.) 

8 Robert Toombs, (C. U.) 

een ALABAMA. 

onn Br % 

2 James MacivnBie. 

3 Sampson W. Harris. 

4 Wm. R. Smith. 

5 George S. Houston. 

6 W. R. W. Cobb. 

7 Alexander White. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

1 D. B. Nabors. 

2 John A. Wilcox. 

3 J. D. Freeman. 

4 Albert G. Brown. 
LOUISIANA. 


1 Charles Chapman. 1 Louis St. Martin. 

2 C. M. Ingersoll. 2 J. Aristide Landry. 
3 C. F. Cleveland. 3 Alexander G. Penn. 
4 0. S. Seymour. 4 Isaac E. Morso. 


NEW YORK. 
John G. Floyd. 
Obadiah Bowne. 
Emanuel B. Hart. 
J. H. Hobart Haws. 
George Briggs. 

6 James Brooks. 

7 A. P. Stevens. 

8 Gilbert Dean. 

9 William Murray. 
10 Marius Schoonmaker. 
11 Josiah Sutherland. 
12 David L. Seymour. 
13 John L. Schoolcraft. 
14 John H. Boyd. 
15 Joseph Russell. 
16 John Wells. * 


TEXAS. 
1 Volney E. Howard. 
2 Richard Scurry. 
ARKANSAS. 
1 Robert W. Johnson. 
TENNESSEE. 
1 Andrew Johnson. 
2 Albert G. Watkins. 
3 George W. Churchwell. 
4 John H. Savage. 
5 George W. Jones. 
6 William H. Polk. 
7 Meredith P. Gentry. 
8 William Cullom. 
9 Isham G. Harris. 
10 Frederick P. Stanton. 
ll Chris. H. Williams. 


17 Alex. H. Buell. FLORIDA. 

18 Preston King. 1 E. Carrington Cabell. 
19 Williard Ives. KENTUCKY. 

20 Timothy Jenkins. 1 Linn Boyd. 


21 William W. Snow. 
22 Henry Bennett. 
23 Leander Babcock. 
24 Daniel T. Jones. 
25 Thos. Y. How, jr. 
26 H. S. Walbridge. 
27 William A. Sackett. 
28 Abr. M. Schermerhorn. 
29 Jedediah Horseford. 
30 Reuben Robie. 
31 Frederick S. Martin. 
32 S. G, Haven. 
33 Augustus P. Haskell. 
$4 Lorenzo Burraws. 
NEW JERSEY, 
1 Nathan T. Stratton. 
2 Charles Skelton. 
3 Isaac Wildrick. 
4 John H. Brown. 
5 Rodman M. Price. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
1 Thomas B. Florence. 
2 Joseph R. Chandler. 
3 Henry D. Moore. 
‘4 John Robbins, jr. 
5 John MeNair. 
6 Thomas Ross. 
7 John A. Morrison. 
8 Thaddeus Stevens. 
9 J. Glancy Jones. 
10 Milo M. Dimmick. 


2 Benj. Edward Grey. 
3 Presly M. Ewing. 
4 Wm. T Ward. 
5 James°W. Stone. 
6 Addison White. 
7 Humphrey Marshall. 
8 John C. Breckenridge. 
9 John C. Mason. 
10 Richard H. Stanton. 
OUuIO. 
1 David T. Disney. 
2 L. D. Cam 2. (Ind.) 
3 Hiram Bell. 
4 Benjamin Stanton. 
5 Alfred P. Egerton. 
6 Frederick W. Green, 
7 Nelson Barere. 
8 John L, Taylor. 
9 Edson B. Olds. 
10 Charles Sweetser. 
11 George H. Bushby. 
12 John Welch. 
13 James M. Gaylord. 
14 Alex. Harper. 
15 Wm. W. Hunter. 
16 John Johnson. 
17 Joseph Cable. 
18 David K. Cartter. 
19 Evan Newton, (Ind.) 
20 J. R. Giddings, (Ind.) 
21 N. 8. Townshend, (Ird.) 


11 H. M. Fuller. MICHIGAN. 

12 Galusha A. Grow. 1 Ebenezer J. Penniman. 
13 James Gamble. 2C. E. Stewart. 

14 T. S. Bihighans. 3 James I. Conger. 

15 Wm. H. Kurtz. INDIANA. 


16 J. X. McLanahan. 

17 Andrew Parker. 

18 John L. Dawson. 

19 Joseph H. Kuhns. 

20 John Allison, 

21 Thomas M. Howe, 

22 John W. Howe, (Ind.) 
23 Carleton B. Curtis. 

24 Alfred Gilmore. 


1 James Lockhart. 

2 Cyrus L. Dunham. 
3 John L. Robinson. 
4 Samuel W. Parker. 
5 Thos, A, Hendricks. 
6 Willis A, Gorman. 
7 John G. Davis. 

8 Daniel Mace. 

9 Graham N. Fitch. 


DELAWARE. 10 Samuel Brenton. 
1 George R. Riddle. ILLINOIS. 
MARYLAND 1 William H. Bissell. 


1 Richard J. Bowie. 

2 W. T. Hamilton. 

3 Edward Hammond. 

4 Thomas Yates Walsh. 

5 Alexander Evans. 

6 Joseph S. Cottman. 
VIRGINIA. 

1 John §. Millson. 

2 Richard K. Meade. 

3 Thomas H. Averett. 


2 Willis Allen. 

3 Orlando B. Ficklin. 

4 Richard 8S. Malony. 

5 William A. Richardson. 

6 Thompson Campbell. 

7 Richard Yates. 
MISSOURI. 

1 John F. Darby. 

2 Gilchrist Porter. 

3 John G. Miller. e 


4 Thomas S. Bocock. 4 Willard P. Hall. 
5 Paulus Powell. 5 John 8. Phelps. 
6 John S. Caskie. Iowa, 

7 Thomas H. Bayly. 1 Lincoln L. Clark. 
8 Alex. R. Holladay. 2 Bernhardt Henn. 
9 James F. Strother. WISCONSIN. 


10 Charles J. Faulkner. 
11 John Letcher. 
12 Henry A. Edmundson. 
13 Fayette McMullen. 
14 James M. H. Beale. 
15 George W. Thompson. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

1 Thos. L. Clingman. 

2 Joseph P. Caldwell. 

3 Alfred Dockery. 

4 James T. Morehead. 

5 Abr. W. Venable, 

6 J. R. J. Daniel. 

7 W. 8. Ashe, 


Democrats - - - 
Whigs - - - - 
Indepentents - - 


1 Charles Durkee, (Ind.) 

2 Benj. C. Eastman. 

3 James D. Doty, (Ind.) 
CALIFORNIA. 

1J ofeph W. McCorkle. 

2 Edward C. Marshall. 


OREGON. 
1 Joseph Lane, (Del.) 
MINNESOTA. 
1 Henry H. Sibley, (Del.) 
UTAH TERRITORY. 
1 J. M. Bernhisel, (Del.) 
NEW MEXICO. 
1R. W. Weightman, (D.) 
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FIRST DAY OF THE SESSION. 


The Senate was decorous and quict, as usual, 
the first day of the session. The House was 
the scene of some excitement. The galleries 
were crowded, the lobbies full, and the mem- 
bers generally in their seats. The roll having 
been called, the Harmony-men showed off their 
well-known attributes as peace-makers. Mr. 
Jones of Tennessee, speaking, we suppose, in 
behalf of the Democratic seceders from the 


Caucus, who were unwilling to vote against: 


Linn Boyd, and yet afraid of the effect of the 
rejection of the resolutions of Compromise of 
Saturday night, arose, and stated that he should 
vote for Mr. Boyd, because he knew him to be 
a sound Democrat, a tried and true Compro- 
mise and Union man. Mr. Cartter of Ohio 
announced that he should support him, because 
he was the nominee of the Democratic party. 
“That is it!” exclaimed a good many voices, 
proceeding from those who were unwilling 
that their votes should be construed into a 
committal to the Compromise Policy. 

Mr. Stanly feared that something was the 
matter on the other side of the House. He 
would like to know something about the coali- 
tions here. He boasted of the adoption of the 
Compromise resolution by the Whig side of the 
House, in Caucus, and said that there had been 
@ secession on account of it. Had these meas- 
ures been repudiated on the other side? Mr. 
Campbell said he had nominated Mr. Stevens, 
who was a sound Whig and as true a Union 
man as lived. As to the Compromise meas- 
ures, he hoped gentlemen who were so opposed 
to agitation would not open the question so 
soon in the session. 

Mr. Brooks of New York rejoiced to an- 
nounce that the differences in the Whig party 
had been healed, and the Compromise meas- 
ures had been adopted in their Caucus. Had 
Mr. Boyd been nominated on the sole ground 
of his devotion to the Compromise and Fugi- 
tive Law, he would have supported him. He 
proceeded to contrast the position of the Whig 
party, whose Caucus had adopted the resolu- 
tions in favor of Compromise, with the Demo- 
cratic party, whose Caucus had rejected them, 
the object being to win Southern favor. 

Mr. Meade of Virginia ridiculed the preten- 
sions of the Whig party to be the true friends 
of the Compromise, appealed to the action of 
Whig Conventions at the North, and enlarged 
upon the devotion of such men as Douglas, 
Buchanan, Cass, Dallas, &c. It was the old 
story over again—a strife between servile Dem- 
ocrats and Whigs, as to which party had done 
more for Slavery, shown more submissiveness 
to its demands. A member characterized it 
as a debate on the question, who had eaten 
most dirt ? 

In the course of the debate, the proceedings 
of the Whig caucus, held just before the open- 
ing of the session, were fully canvassed. It 
seems that some forty or fifty Whigs were 
present in caucus—a majority from the North. 
The following resolution was introduced : 

“ Resolved, That we regard the series of acts 
known as ‘the adjustment measures’ as form- 
ing, in their mutual dependence and connection, 
a system of compromise the most conciliatory, 
and the best for the entire country, that could 
be obtained from conflicting sectional interests 
and opinions; and that, therefore, they ought 
to be adhered to and carried into faithful exe- 
cution, as a final settlement, in principle and 
substance, of the dangerous and exciting sub- 
jects which they embrace.” 

Being substantially the resolution laid upon 
the table in the Democratic Caucus. There 
was discussion, but at last it was adopted. Mr. 
Fowler expressed the opinion that one-third 
voted to lay on the table. Mr. Cabell of 
Florida said he really believed not more than 
five ur six voted against it. It is certain 
that it was adopted by a decisive majority. 
Mr. Fowler and some others left the Caucus, 
declaring that they would not be bound by any 
such resolution. 

Mr. Brooks and his associates evidently cal- 
culated largely on the effect the adoption of 
this resolution would have on the fortunes of 
the Whig Party in the South, and Democratic 
members did what they could to counteract it. 

Mr. Cabell said he had come prepared to act 
with the Democratic party, thinking it on the 
whole safer on the subject of slavery, but its 
refusal to endorse the Compromise, and the 
contrary action of the Whig Caucus, had 
changed his purpose. He should now act with 
the Whig party. 

Mr. Meade of Virginia vehemently denounced 
the Free-Soilers, and repudiated all fellowship 
with Democrats, so called, tinctured with Free- 
Soilism. This will not do, Mr. Meade. Your 
Democratic Caucus was really controlled in its 
rejection of the compromise resolution, by 
Democrats, not tinctured, but imbued with 
Free-Soilism. And that is not all. Should 
you be able to cut them off from the Demo- 
cratic party, there would be nothing left of it. 

One of the best parts of the debate was the 
castigation administered by Mr. Richardson 
of Illinois, to Mr. Brooks, one of the Union- 
savers. That gentleman, said Mr. Richardson, 
deserted his post in the hour of danger, and 
now came forward in the hour of victory, 
shouting among the noisiest. He then, refer- 
ring to the votes of the last Congress, showed 
that Mr. Brooks had fairly dodged the final 
vote on the Fugitive Law’ and Compromise 
measures, The House relished this exposure, 
and the feeling was anything but favorable to 
Mr. Brooks, when he arose, and, admitting the 
fact, stated that, for reasons set forth else- 
where, ‘he deeply regretted it, “as the most 
unfortunate act of his life.” Mr. Richardson 
dryly remarked, that he had no doubt that a 
deserter in battle, after the victory, was deeply 
grieved that he had run away so soon. 

This debate occupied nearly two hours, and 
would have been continued much longer, but 
for the interposition of Mr. Giddings, one of 
the Agztators, not Harmony men. He thought 
there had been enough of this. For himself, 
he promised to give the House plenty of topics 
of agitation, in due time, but he was for doing 
everything in its season. He besought gentle- 
men to proceed at once to the organization of 
the House. The House deferred to the-advice 
of the Agitator, and without more words, pro- 
ceeded at once to organize, 

Who are the agitators? Does not every- 
body see that the Compromise men, the Har- 
mony men, the Union-Saving men, are deter- 
mined to thrust this question of Slavery in on 
all occasions, in season and out of season 2 


THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS-FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. . 
MoNpay, Decemser 1. 

After prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Mr. But- 
ler, the Senate was called to order by Hon. W. 
R. King, President pro tem. 

The following credentials were presented : 

By Mr. Seward, the credentials of the Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, of New York. 

By Mr. Atchison, the credentials of Hon. 
Henry S. Geyer, of Missouri. 

By Mr. Chase, the credentials of Hon. Ben- 
jamin Wade, of Ohio. 

By Mr. Miller, the credentials of Hon. Rob- 
ert F. Stockton, of New Jersey. 

By Mr. Clarke, the credentials of Hon. C. T. 
James, of Rhode Island. 

By Mr. Cass, the credentials of Hon. Charles 
ag! of ee Ae Messrs. Fish, 

yade, Sumner, James, and Geyer, a red, 
ond tek the hth euiited. 

Mr. Morton gery the certificate of the 
Governor of Florida of the election of Hon. 
Stephen R. Mallory, as a Senator from that 
State for six years from, ath of March last. 
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Also, a certified copy of the proceedings of the 
Legislature of that State in the said election ; 
the said record being claimed by Hon. D. L. 
Yulee, as evidence of his having been elected 
to that office. 

Mr. Bright moved that both papers be re- 
ferred to a select committee of five. 

After some discussion, Mr. Bright withdrew 

his” motion, and Mr. Mallory was sworn in; 
after which, he renewed his motion, and to- 
morrow at one o’clock was fixed for the appoint- 
ment of the committee. 
_ Mr. Foote introduced a joint resolution direct- 
ing the appointment of a committee of the two 
Houses of Congress to wait upon Kossuth on his 
arrival, communicate to him in the name of the 
people of the United States assurances of the 
most profound respect, and tender him in the 
name of the people of the United States the 
hospitalities of the Metropolis of the Union. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

When the roll was called, 218 members ap- 
peared, who proceeded to the choice of a Speaker. 

Mr. L. D. Campbell, of Ohio, nominated Mr. 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania; and Mr. Jones, of 
Tennessee, nominated Mr. Boyd, of Kentucky, 
for the office of Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The votes were then taken for Speaker, when 
118 were cast for Mr. Boyd, and 94 for various 
other members, among whom were Messrs. 
Evans and Bowie, of Maryland. 

Resolutions were then passed for notifying 
the President and Senate that the House was 
organized ; after which, the choice of a Clerk 
was proceeded with, which resulted in the 
choice of Mr. Forney, who had 129 votes, Mr. 
Walker 72, and there were more scattering. 

When the motion was made to continue the 
rules as hitherto in force, Mr. Giddings moved, 
as an amendment. that the subject be referred 
to a committee to amend the same, pursuant to 
a petition from his constituents to that effect. 
The previous question being subsequently 
carried, the original motion was put, and the 
former rulers adopted. 

_Messrs. Glosbrenner as Sergeant-at-Arms, 
McKnew as Doorkeeper, and Johnson as Post- 
master, were then nominated, and unanimously 
elected to fill those stations. 

The House then adjourned. 





PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate and of the House 
of Representatives : 

I congratulate you and our common constitu- 
ency upon the favorable auspices under which 
you meet for your first session. Our country 
is at peace with all the world. The agitation 
which for a time threatened to disturb the fra- 
ternal relations which make us one people, 
is fast subsiding; and a year of general pros- 
perity and health has crowned the nation with 
unusual blessings. None can look back to the 
dangers which are passed, or forward to the 
bright prospect before us, without feeling a 
thrill of gratification, at the same time that he 
must be impressed with a grateful sense of our 
profound obligations to a beneficent Provi- 
dence, whose paternal care is so manifest in 
the happiness of this highly-favored land. 

Since the close of the last Congress, certain 
Cubans and other foreigners resident in the 
United States, who were more or less concerned 
in the previous invasion of Cuba, instead of 
being discouraged by its failure, have again 
abused the hospitality of this country, by ma- 
king it the scene of the equipment of another 
military expedition against that possession of 
her Catholic Majesty, in which they were coun- 
tenanced, aided, and joined, by citizens of the 
United States. On receiving intelligence that 
such designs were entertained, I lost no time 
in issuing such instructions to the proper offi- 
cers of the United States as seemed to be 
called for by the occasion. By the proclama- 
tion, a copy of which is herewith submitted, 
I also warned those who might be in danger of 
being inveigled into this scheme, of its unlaw- 
ful character, and of the penalties which they 
would incur. For some time there was reason 
to hope that these measures had sufficed to 
prevent any such attempt. This hope, how- 
ever, proved to be delusive. Very early in the 
morning of the 3d of August, a steamer called 
the Pampero departed from New Orleans for 
Cuba, having on board upwards of 400 armed 
men, with evident intentions to make war upon 
the authorities of the island. This expedition 
was set on foot in palpable violation of the laws 
of the United States. Its lead®r was a Span- 
iard, and several of the chief officers, and some 
others engaged in it, were foreigners. The 
persons composing it, however, were mostly 
citizens of the United States. ° 

Before the expedition set out, and probably 
before it was organized, a slight insurrection- 
ary movement, which appears to have been 
soon suppressed, had taken place in the east- 
ern guarter of Cuba. The importance of this 
movement was unfortunately so much exagge- 
rated in the accounts of it published in this 
country, that these adventurers seem to have 
been led to believe that the Creole population 
of the island not only desired to throw off the 
authority of the mother country, but had re- 
solved upon that step, and had begun a well- 
concerted enterprise for effecting it. The per- 
sons engaged in the expedition were generally 
young and ill-informed. The steamer in which 
they embarked left New Orleans stealthily and 
without a clearance. After touching at Key 
West, she proceeded to the coast of Cuba, and, 
on the night between the 11th and 12th of Au- 
gust, landed the persons on board at Playtas, 
within about twenty leagues of Havana. . 

The main body of them proceeded to, and 
took possession of, an inland village, six leagues 
distant, leaving others to follow in charge of 
the baggage, as soon as the means of trans- 
portation could be obtained. The latter, hay- 
ing taken up their line of March to connect 
themselves with the main body, and having 
proceeded about four leagues into the country, 
were attacked on the morning of the 13th by 
a body of Spanish troops, and a bloody con- 
flict ensued ; after which they retreated to the 
place of disembarkation, where about fifty of 
them obtained boats, and re-embarked therein. 
They were, however, intercepted among the 
keys, near the shore, by a Spanish steamer 
cruising on the coast, captured, and carried to 
Havana; and after being examined before a 
military court, were sentenced to be publicly 
executed, and the sentence was carried into 
effect on the 16th of August. 

On receiving information of what had occur- 
red, Commodore Foxhall A. Parker was in- 
structed to proceed in the steam-frigate Saranac 
to Havana, and inquire into the charges 
against the persons executed, the circumstan- 
ces under which they were taken, and 
whatsoever referred to their trial and sentence. 
Copies of the instractions from the Department 
of State to him, and of his letters to that De- 
partment, are herewith submitted. 

According to the record of the examination, 
the prisoners all admitted the offences charged 
against them, of being hostile invaders of the 
island. At the time of their trial and execu- 
tion, the main body of the invaders was still in 
the field, making war upon the Spanish authori- 
ties and Spanish subjects. After the lapse of 
some days, being overcome by the Spanish 
troops, they dispersed on the 24th of August; 
Lopez, their leader, was captured some days 
after, and executed on the Ist of September. 
Many of his remaining followers were killed, 
or died of hunger and fatigue, and the rest 
were made prisoners. Of these, none appear 
to havé been tried or executed. Several of 
them were pardoned upon application of their 
friends and others, and the rest, about one 
hundred and sixty in number, were sent to 
Spain. Of the final disposition made of these, 
we have no official information. 

Such is the melancholy result of this illegal 
and ill-fated expedition. Thus, thoughtless 
young men have been induced, by false and 
fraudulent representations, to violate the law 
of their country, through rash and unfounded 
expectations of assisting to accomplish politi- 
cal revolutions in other States, and have lost 
their lives in the undertaking. Too severe a 
judgment can hardly be passed, by the indig- 
nant sense of the community, upon those who, 
being better informed themselves, have yet led 
away the ardor of youth and an ill-directed 
love of political liberty. The correspondence 
between this Government and that of Spain 
relating to this transaction is herewith com- 
municated. ; 

Although these offenders against the laws 
have forteited the protection of their country, 
yet the Government may, so far as is consistent 
with its obligation to other countries, and its 
fixed p to maintain and enforce the laws, 
entertain sympathy for their unoffending fami- 
lies and friends, as well as a feeling of compas- 
ston for themselves. Accordingly, no proper 
effort has been spared, and none will be spared, 
to procure the release of such citizens of the 
United States, engaged in this unlawful enter- 








prise, as are now in confinement in Spain, but 
it is to be hoped that such interposition wit! 

the Government of that country may not - 
considered as affording any ground of expecta 

tion that the Government of the United States 
will hereafter, feel itself under any obligation 
of duty to intercede for the liberation or par. 
don of such persons as are flagrant offenders 
against the law of nations and the laws of the 
United States. These laws must be executed 
If we desire to maintain our respectability 
among the nations of the earth. it behoye 
to enforce steadily and sternly the neutrality 
acts passed by Congress, and to follow. as fare 
as may be, the violation of those acts with i“ 

dign punishment. 

_ But what gives a peculiar criminality to this 
invasion of Cuba is, that under the lead of Span. 
ish subjects, and with the aid of citizens of th. 
United States, it had its origin, with many ™ 
motives of cupidity. Money was advanced ~ 
individuals, probably in considerable amounts 
to purchase Cuban bonds. as they haye been 
called, issued by Lopez, sold, doubtless, at a 
very large discount, and for the payment of 
which the public lands and public property of 
Cuba, of whatever kind, and the fiscal resoureos 
of the people and government of that island. 
from whatever source to be derived, were pledg 

ed, as well as the good faith of the government 
expected to be established. All these means 
of payment, it is evident, were only to be ob 
tained by a process of bloodshed, war, and rey 

olution. None will deny that those who set on 
foot military expeditions against foreign States 
by means like these, are far more culpable 
than the ignorant and the necessitous whom 
they induce to go forth as the ostensible parties 
in the proceeding. These originators of the in- 


Ss us 


vasion of Cuba seem to have determined. with 
coolness and system, upon an undertaking 

. : . he 
which should disgrace their country, yiolate its 


laws, and put to hazard the lives of ill-inform 
ed and deluded men. You will consider wheth- 
er further legislation be necessary to prevent 
the perpetration of such offences in future. 

No individuals have a right to hazard the 
peace of the country or to violate its laws upon 
vague notions of altering or reforming Goyern- 
ments in other States. This principle is not 
only reasonable in itself, and in accordance 
with public law, but is engrafted into the codes 
of other nations as well as our own. But while 
such are the sentiments of this Government 
it may be added that every independent nation 
must be presumed to be able to defend its pos 
sessions against unauthorized individuals band 
ed together to attack them. The Government 
of the United States, at all times since its es 
tablishment, has abstained, and has sought to 
restrain the citizens of the country, from enter 
ing into controversies between other powers 
and to observe all the duties of neutrality. At 
an early period of the Government, in the ad 
mfhistration of Washington. several laws were 
passed for this purpose. The main provisions 
of these laws were re-enacted by the act of 
April, 1818, by which, amongst other things 
it was declared that if any person shall, with 
in the territory or jurisdiction of the United 
States. begin, or set on foot, or provide. or pre- 
pare the means for any military .expedition or 
enterprise to be carried on from thence against 
the territory or dominion of any foreign prince 
or State, or of any colony, district, or people 
with whom the United States are at peace, every 
person so offending shall be deemed guilty of a 
high misdemeanor, and shall be fined, not ex 
ceeding three thousand dollars, and imprison 
ed not more than three years: and this law 
has been executed and enforced, to the full 
extent of the power of the Government. from 
that day to this. 

In proclaiming and adhering to the doctrine 
of neutrality and non-intervention, the United 
States have not followed the lead of other ciy- 
ilized nations ; they have taken the lead them 
selves, and have been followed by others. This 
was admitted by one of the most eminent of 
modern British statesmen, who said’ in Parlia- 
ment, while a minister of the Crown, “ that, if 
he wished for a guide in a system of neutrality 
he should take that laid down by America 
the days of Washington and the secretaryship 
of Jefferson ;” and we see, in fact, that the act 
of Congress of 1818 was followed, the succeed- 
ing year, by an act of the Parliament of Eng 
lund, substantially the same in its general pro- 
visions. Up to that time there had been no 
similar law in England, except certain highly 
penal statutes, passed in the reign of George || 
prohibiting English subjects from enlisting in 
foreign service, the avowed object of which 
statutes was, that foreign armies, raised for the 
purpose of restoring the house of Stuart to the 
throne, should not be strengthened by recruits 
from England herself. . 

All must see that difficulties may arise in 
carrying the laws referred to into execution in 


miles of seacoast, with an infinite number of 
ports and harbors and small inlets, from some 
of which unlawful expeditions may suddenly 
set forth, without the knowledge of Govern- 
ment, against the possessions of foreign States 

Friendly relations with all, but entangling 
alliances with none, has long been a maxim 
with us. our true mission is not to propagate 
our opinions, or impose .upon other countries 
our form of government, by artifice or force 
but to teach by example, and show by our suc 
cess, moderation, and justice, the blessings of 
self-government, and the advantages of free 
institutions. Let every people choose for it 
self, and make and alter its political institu- 
tions to suit its own condition and convenience 
But, while we ayow and maintain this neutral 
policy ourselves, we are anxious to see the same 
forbearance on the part of other nations, whose 
forms of government are different from our own 
The deep interest which we feel in the spread 
of liberal principles and the establishment oi 
free Governments, and the sympathy with 
which we witness every struggle against op- 
pression, forbid that we should be indifferent to 
a case in which the strong arm of a foreign 
power is invoked to stifle public sentiment and 
repress the spirit of freedom in any country. 

The Governments of Great Britain and 
France have issued orders to their naval com 
manders on the West India station to prevent 
by force, if necessary, the landing of adventur- 
ers from any nation on the Island of Cuba with 
hostile intent. The copy of a memorandum of 
a conversation on this subject between the 
Chargé d’ Affaires of her Britannic Majesty and 
the Acting Secretary of State, and of a subse- 
quent note of the former to the Department ol 
State, are herewith submitted, together with a 
copy of a note of the Acting Secretary of State 
to the Minister of the French Republic, and ot 
the reply of the latter, on the same subject 
These papers will acquaint you with the 
grounds of this interposition of the two leading 
commercial powers of Europe, and with the 
apprehensions, which this Government could 
not fail to entertain. that such interposition, 1 
carried into effect, might lead to abuses in der- 
ogation of the maritime rights of the United 
States. The maritime rights of the United 
States are founded on a firm, secure, and well- 
defined basis; they stand upon the ground ot 
National Independence and public law, and 
will be maintained in all their full and just 
extent. 

The principle which this Government has 
heretofore solemnly announced it still adheres 
to, and will maintain under all circumstances 
and at all hazards. That principle is, that in 
every regularly documented merchant vessel. 
the crew who navigate it, and those on board 
of it, will find their protection in the flag 
which is over them. No American ship can 
be allowed to be visited or searched for the 
purpose of ascertaining the character of indi- 
viduals on board, nor can there be allowed any 
watch by the vessels of any foreign nation over 
American vessels on the coasts of the United 


seen by the last communication from the Brit- 
ish Chargé d’Affaires to the Department ot 
State, that he is authorized to assure the Sec- 
retary of State, that every care will be 
taken that, in executing the preventive meas 
ures against the expeditions, which the United 
States Government itself has denounced as not 
being entitled to the protection of any Govern- 
ment, no interference shall take place with 
the lawful commerce of any nation. ‘ 
In addition to the correspondence on this 
subject, herewith submitted, official informa- 
tion has been received at the Department of 
State, of assurances by the French Government 
that, in the orders given to the French naval 
forces, they were expressly instructed, in any 
operations they might engage in, to respect the 
flag of the United States wherever it might 
appear, and to commit no act of hostility upo™ 
any vessel or armament under its protection. 
inisters and consuls of foreign nations are 
the means and agents of communication be- 
tween us and those nations, and it is of the ut- 
most importance ont, vee residing in the 
country, they should feel a perfect security 50 








a country now having three or four thousand . 


States, or the seas adjacent thereto. It will be ; 
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long as they faithfully discharge their respec- 
tive duties and are guilty of no violation of our 
laws. This is the admitted law of nations, 
and no country has a deeper interest in main- 
taining it than the United States. Our com- 
merce spreads over every sea and visits every 
clime, and our ministers and consuls are ap- 
pointed to- protect the interests of that com- 
merce, as well as to guard the peace of the 
country and maintain the honor of its flag. 
But how can they discharge these duties un- 
less they be themselves protected? and, if pro- 
tected, it must be by the laws of the country 
in which they reside. And what is due to our 
own public functionaries residing in foreign 
nations is exactly the measure of what is due 
to'the functionaries of other Governments re- 
siding here. As in war, the bearers of flags 
of truce are sacred, or else wars would be in- 
terminable, so in peace, embassadors, public 
ministers, and consuls, charged with friendly 
national intercourse, are objects of especial re- 
spect and protection. each according to the 
rights belonging to his rank and station. In 
view of these important ery ye it is with 
deep mortification and regret 1 announce to 
you that, during the excitement growing out 
of the executions at Havana, the office of her 
Catholie Majesty's consul at New Orleans was 
assailed by a mob, his property destroyed, the 
Spanish flag found in the office carried off and 
torn in pieces, and he himself induced to flee 
for his personal safety, which he supposed to be 
in danger. On receiving intelligence of these 
events, I forthwith directed the attorney of the 
United States residing at New Orleans to in- 
quire into the facts and the extent of the pe- 
euniary loss sustained by the consul, with the 
intention of laying them before you, that you 
might make provision for such indemnity to 
him as a just regard for the honor of the na- 
tion and the respect which is due to a friendly 

wer might, in your judgment, seem to require. 
Che correspondence upon this subject between 
the Secretary of State and her Catholic Majes- 
ty’s minister plenipotentiary is herewith trans- 
mitted. 

The occurrence at New Orleans has led me 
to give my attention to the state of our laws in 
regard to foreign embassadors, ministers, and 
consuls. I think the legislation of the country 
is deficient in not providing sufficiently either 
for the protection or the punishment of consuls. 
I therefore recommend the subject to the con- 
sideration of Congress. . 

Your attention is again invited to the ques- 
tion of reciprocal trade between the United 
States and Canada and other British possessions 
near our frontier. Overtures for a convention 
upon this subject have been received from her 
Britannic Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary ; 
but it seems to be in many respects preferable 
that the matter should be regulated by recip- 
rocal legislation. Documents are laid before 
you, showing the terms which the British Gov- 
ernment is willing to offer, and the measures 
which it may adopt, if some arrangement upon 
this subject shall not be made. 

From the accompanying copy of a note from 
the British Legation at Washington, and the 
reply of the Department of State thereto, it 
will appear that her Britannic Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment is desirous that a part of the boundary 
line between Oregon and the British possessions 
should bg authoritatively marked out, and that 
an inteffRon was expressed to apply to Congress 
for an appropriation to defray the expense 
thereof on the part of the United States. Your 
attention to this subject is accordingly invited, 
and a proper appropriation recommended. 

A convention for the adjustment of claims of 
citizens of the United States against Portugal 
has been concluded, and the ratifications have 
been exchanged. The first instalment of the 
amount to be paid by Portugal fell due on the 
30th of September last, and has been paid. 

The President of the French Republic, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Convention, 
has been selected as arbiter in the case of the 
General Armstrong, and has signified that he 
accepts the trusts and the high satisfaction he 
feels in acting as the common friend of two 
nations, with which France is united by senti- 
ments of sincere and lasting amity. 

The Turkish Government has expressed its 
thanks for the kind reception given to the Sul- 
tan’s agent, Amin Bey, on the occasion of his 
recent visit to the United States. On the 28th 
of February last a despatch was addressed b 
the Secretary of State to Mr. Marsh, the Amer1- 
can Minister at Constantinople, instructing 
him to ask of the Turkish Government per- 
mission for the Hungarians, then imprisoned 
within the dominions of the Sublime Porte, to 
remove to this country. On the 3d of March 
last, both Houses of Congress passed a resolu- 
tion requesting the President to authorize the 
employment of a public vessel to convey to this 
country Louis Kossuth and his associates in 
captivity. 

The instruction above referred to was com- 
plied with, and the Turkish Government havy- 
ing released Governor Kossuth and his com- 
— from prison, on the 10th of September 
ast they embarked on board of the United 
States steam-frigate Mississippi. which was se- 
lected to carry into effect the resolution of Con- 
gress. Governor Kossuth left the Mississippi 
at Gibraltar, for the purpose of making a visit 
to England, and may shortly be expected in 
New York. By communications to the De- 
partment of State he has expressed his grateful 
acknowledgments for the interposition of this 
Government in behalf of himself and his asso- 
ciates. This country has been justly regarded 
as a safe asylum for those whom political 
events have exiled from their own homes in Eu- 
rope; and it is recommended to Congress to con- 
sider in what manner Governor Kossuth and 
his companions, brought hither by its authority, 
shall be received and treated. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the differen- 
ces which have for some time past been pend- 
ing between the Government of the French 
Rrepublic and that of the Sandwich Islands, 
may be peaceably and durably adjusted, so as 
to secure the independence of those islands. 
Long before the events which have of late im- 
parted so much importance to the possessions 
of the United States on the Pacific, we acknowl- 
edged the independence of the Hawaiian Goy- 
ernment. This Government was first in taking 
that step, and several of the leading Powers of 
Europe immediately followed. We were influ- 
enced in this measure by the existing and pros- 
pective importance of the islands as a place of 
refuge and refreshment for our vessels engaged 
in the whale fishery, and by the consideration 
that they lie in the course of the great trade 
Which must, at no distant day, be carried on 
between the western coast of North America 
and Eastern Asia. : 

We were also influenced by a desire that 
those islands should not pass under the control 
of any other great maritime State, but should 
remain in an independent condition, and so be 
accessible and useful to the commerce of all 
nations. I need not say that the importance 
of these considerations has been greatly en- 
hanced by the sudden and vast development 
Which the interests of the United States have 
attained in California and Oregon; and the 
policy heretofore adopted in regard. to those 
islands will be steadily pursued. 


It is gratifying not only to those who consid- 
er the commercial interests of nations, but al- 
so to all who favor the progress of knowledge 
and the diffusion of religion, to see a commu- 
nity emerge from a savage state. and attain 
such a degree of civilization in those distant 
seas. 

It is much to be deplored that the internal 
tranquillity of the Mexican Republic should 
again be seriously disturbed ; for, since the 
peace between that Republic and the United 
States, it had enjoyed such comparative repose 
- the most favorable anticipations for the 
iiture might, with a degree of confidence, have 
bra indulged. These, however, have been 

— by the recent outbreak in the State 
; Tamaulipas, on the right bank of the Rio 
ravo. Having received information that per- 
fe? from the United States had taken part in 
7 © insurrection, and apprehending that their 
ample might be followed by others, I caused 
orders to be issued for the pu of revent- 
ing any hostile expeditions against Mexico from 
ing set on foot in violation of the laws of the 
Passa States. I likewise issued a proclama- 
‘on upon the subject, a copy of which is here- 
with laid before you. This appeared to be ren- 
ered imperative by the obligation of treaties 
“ee Reneral duties of good neighborhood. 
my last annual message I informed Con- 
a that citizens of the United States had un- 
értaken the connection of the two oceans by 
jeans of a railroad across the Isthmus of Te- 
pinekon_ 97 under a grant of the Mexican Goy- 
eet to a citizen of that Republic ; and that 

48 enterprise would probably be prosecuted 
With energy whenever Mexico should consent 
ace stipulations with the Government of 

United States as should impart a feeling of 


security to those who should invest their prop- 
erty in the enterprise. 

A convention peak the two Governments 
for the accomplishment of that end has been 
ratified by this Government, and only awaits 
the decision of the Congress and the Executive 
of that Republic. ‘ 

Some unexpected difficulties and delays have 
arisen in the ratification of that convention by 
Mexico, but it is to be presumed that her deci- 
sion will be governed by just and enlightened 
views, as well of the general importance of the 
object, as of her own interests and obligations, 

in negotiating upon this important subject, 
this Government has had in view-one, and onl 
one, object. That object has been, and is, the 
construction or attainment of a passage from 
ocean to ocean, the shortest and the best for 
travellers and merchandise, and equally open 
to all the world. It has sought to obtain no 
territorial acquisition, nor any advantages pecu- 
liar to itself; and it would see, with the great- 
est regret. that Mexico should oppose any ob- 
stacle to the accomplishment of an enterprise 
which promises so much convenience to the 
whole commercial world, and such eminent ad- 
vantages to Mexico herself. Impressed with 
these sentiments and these convictions, the 
Government will continue to exert all proper 
efforts to bring about the necessary arrange- 
ment with the Republic of Mexico for the 
speedy completion of the work. 

For some months past, the Republic of Nic- 
aragua has been the theatre of one of those 
civil convulsions, from which the cause of free 
institutions, and the general prosperity and so- 
cial progress of the States of Central America, 
have so often and so severely suffered. Until 
quiet shall have been restored, and a Govern- 
ment apparently stable shall have been organ- 
ized, no advance can prudently be made in dis- 
posing of the questions pending between the 
two countries. 

I am happy to announce that an inter-ocean- 
i¢ communication from the mouth of the St. 
John to the Pacific has been so far accomplish- 
ed as that passengers have actually traversed 
it and merchandise has been transported over 
it; and when the canal shall have been com- 
pleted. according ‘To the original plan, the 
means of communication will be further im- 
proved. 

It is understood that a considerabie part of 
the railroad across the Isthmus of Panama has 
been completed, and that the mail and passen- 
gers will in future be conveyed thereon. 

Whichever of the several routes between the 
two oceans may ultimately prove most eligible 
for travellers to and from the different States 
on the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico and our 
coast on the Pacific, there is little reason to 
doubt that all of them will be useful to the pub- 
lic, and will liberally reward that individual 
enterprise, by which alone they have been or 
are expected to be carried into effect. 

Peace has been concluded between the con- 
tending parties in the Island of St. Domingo, 
and it is hoped upon a durable basis. Such is 
the extent of our commercial relations with 
that island, that the United States cannot fail 
to feel a strong interest in its tranquillity. 

The office of Commissioner to China remains 
unfilled ; several persons have been appointed, 
and the place has been offered to others, all of 
whom have declined its acceptance, on the 
ground of the inadequacy of the compensation. 
The annual allowance by law is six thousand 
dollars, and there is no provision for any out- 
fit. I earnestly recommend the consideration 
of this subject to Congress. Our commerce 
with China is highly important, and is becom- 
ing more and more 80, In consequence of the 
increasing intercourse between our ports on 
the Pacific coast and Eastern Asia. China is 
understood to be a country in which living is 
very expensive, and I know of no reason why 
the American Commissioner sent thither should 
not be placed, in regard to compensation, on an 
equal footing with the ministers who represent 
this country at the courts of Earope. 

By reference to the Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, it will be seen that the aggregate receipts 
for the last fiscal year amounted to $52,312,979.87 ; 
which, with the balance in the Treasury on the Ist 


July, 1850, gave, as the available means for the year, 
the sum of $58,917,524.36. 

The total expenditures for the same period were 
$48,005,878.68. 
The total imports for the year ending 30th June, 


1851, were - - - $215,725,995 
Of which there were in specie - - 4,967,901 
The exports for the same period were = $217,517,130 


Of which there were of 


domestic products - $178,546,555 


Foreign goods re-exported 9,738,695 
Specie - - - 29,231,880 





— $217,517,130 
Since the 1st of December last the payments in cash 
on account of the public debt. exclusive of interest, 
have amounted to $7,501,456.56 ; which, however, in- 
cludes the sum of $3,242,400 paid under the 12th 
article of the treaty with Mexico, and the further sum 
of $2,591,213.45, being the amount of awards to 
American citizens under the late treaty with Mexico, 
for which the issue of stock was authorized, but which 
was paid in cash from the Treasury. 

The public debt on the 20th ultimo, exclusive of 
the stock authorized to be issued to Texas by the act 
of 9th September, 1850, was $62,560,395.26. 

The receipts for the next fiscal year are estimated 

at $51,800,000, which, with the probable unappro- 
priated balance in the Treasury on the 30th June 
next, will give, as the probable available means for 
that year, the sum of $63,258,743.09. 
It has been deemed proper. in view of the large ex- 
penditures consequent upon the acquisition of terri- 
tory from Mexico, that the estimates for the next 
fiseal year should be laid before Congress in such 
manner as to distinguish the expenditures so required 
from the otherwise ordinary demands upon the 
Treasury. 

The total expenditures for the next fiscal year are 
estimated at $42,892,299.19, of which there is rétuired 
for the ordinary purposes of the Government. other 
than those consequent upon the acquisition of our 
new Territories, and deducting the payments on ac- 
count of the publie debt, the sum of $33,343.198.08 ; 
and for the purposes connected directly or indirectly 
with those Territories, and in the fulfilment of the 
obligations of the Government, contracted in conse- 
quence of their acquisition, the sum of $9,549,101.11. 

If the views of the Secretary of the Treasury in 

reference to the expenditures required for these Ter- 
Titories shall be met by corresponding action on the 
part of Congress, and appropriations made in accord- 
ance therewith, there will be an estimated unappro- 
priated balance in the Treasury on the 30th Jnne, 
1853, of $20,366,443.90, wherewith to meet that por- 
tion of the public debt due on the first July following, 
amounting to $6.237,931.35, as well as any appropria- 
tions which may be made beyond the estimates. 
In thus referring to the estimated expenditures on 
account of our newly-acquired Territories, I may ex- 
press the hope that Congress will concur with me in 
the desire that a liberal course of policy may be pur- 
sued towards them, and that every obligation, express 
or implicd, entered into in consequence of their ac- 
quisition, shall be fulfilled by the most liberal appro- 
priations for that purpose. 

The values of our domestic exports for the last 
fiscal year, as compared with those of the previous 
year, exhibit an increase of $43,646,522. At first 
view, this condition of our trade with foreign nations 
would seem to present the most flattering hopes of its 
future prosperity. An examination of the details of 
our exports, however, will show that the increased 
value of our exports for the last fiscal year is to be 
found in the high price of cotton which prevailed 
during the first half of that year, which price has since 
declined about one-half. 

The value of our exports of breadstuffs and pro- 
visions, which it was supposed the incentive of a low 
tariff and large importations from abroad would have 
greatly augmented, has fallen from $68,701,921 in 
1847, to $26,051,373 in 1850, and to $21,948,653 in 
1851, with a strong probability, amounting almost to 
a certainty, of a still further reduction in the current 

ear. 
The aggregate values of rice exported during the 
last fiscal year, as compared with the previous year, 
aleo exhibit a decrease amounting to $460,917, which, 
with a decline in the values of the exports of tabacco 
for the same period, make an aggregate decrease in 
these two articles of $1,156,751. : 

The policy which dictated a low rate of duties on 
foreign merchandise, it was thought by those who pro- 
moted and established it, woald tend to benefit the 
farming population of this country, by increasing the 
demand and raising the price of agricultural products 
in foreign markets. t 

The foregoing facts, however, seem to show incon- 
testably that no such result has followed the adoption 
of this policy. Qn the contrary, notwithstanding the 
repeal of the restrictive corn laws in England, the 
foreign demand for the products of the American 
farmer has steadily declined, since the short crops 
and consequent famine in a portion of Europe have 
been happily replaced by full crops and comparative 
abundance of food. 

It will be seen, by recurring to the commercial 
statistics for the past year, that the value of our do- 
meéstic exports has been increased in the single item 
of raw cotton by $40,000,000 over the value of that 
export for the year preceding. Thisis not due to any 
increased general demand for that article, but to the 
short crop of the preceding year, which created an 
increased demand and an augmented price for the 
crop of last year. ‘Should the cotton crop now going 
forward to market be only equal in quantity to that 
of the year preceding, and be sold at the present 
prices, then there would be a falling off in the value 
of our exports for the present fiscal year of at least 
$40,000.000, compared with the amount exported for 
the year ending 30th June, 1851. ~ 

The production of gold in California for the past 
a seems to promise a large supply of that metal 

om that quarter for some time to come. This large 
annual inesease of the currency of the world must be 
attended with its usual results. These have been 
already partially disclosed in the enhancement of 
prices and a rising spirit of speculation and adven- 

ture, tending to over-trading, as well at home as 
abroad. ess some salutary check shall be given 
to these tendencies, it is to be feared that importa- 
tions of foreign goods ‘ond a healthy demand in 





this country will lead Sages om drain of the pre- 
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in former times, the most disastrous conscquences to 
the business and capital of the American people. 

The exports of specie to liquidate our foreign debt 
during the past fiscal year have been $24,263,979 over 
the amount of specie imported. The exports of 
specie during the first quarter of the present: fiscal 
year have been $14,651,827, Should specie continue 
to be exported at this rate for the remaining three 
quarters of this year, it will drain from our metallic 
currency during the year ending 30th June, 1852, the 
enormous amount of $58,607,308. 

In the present prosperous condition of the national 
finances, it will become the duty of Congress to con- 
sider the best mode of paying off the public debt. If 
the present and anticipated surplus in the Treasury 
should not be absorbed by appropriations of an ex- 
traordinary character, this surplus should be employ- 
ed in such way, and under such restrictions, as 
Congress may enact, in extinguishing the outstand- 
ing debt of the nation. 

By reference to the act of Congress approved 9th 
September, 1850, it will be seen that, in consideration 
of certain concessions by the State of Texas, it is 
provided that the “‘ United States shall pay to the State 
of Texas the sum of ten millions of dollars, in a stock 
bearing five per cent interest, and redeemable at the 
end of fourteen years, the interest payable half year- 
ly, at the Treasury of the United States.” 

In the same section of the law it is further pro- 
vided “ that no more than five millions of said stock 
shall be issued until the creditors of the State hold- 
ing bonds and other certificates of stock of Texas, 
for which duties on imports were specially pledged, 
shall first filo at the Treasury of the United States, 
releases of all claims against the United States, 
for or on account of said bonds or certificates, in such 
form as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and approved by the President of the 
United States.” 

The form of release thus provided for has been 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and ap- 
proved. It has been published in all the leading 
newspapers in the commercial cities of the United 
States, and all persons holding claims of the kind 
specified in the foregoing proviso were required to 
file their releases (in the form thus prescribed) in 
the Tteasury of the United States, on or before the 
Ist day of October, 1851. Although this publication 
has been continued from the 25th day of March, 
1851, yet up to the Ist of October last comparatively 
few releases had bgen filed by the creditors of Texas. 

The authorities of the State of Texas, at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of the Treasury, have fur- 
nished a schedule of the public debt of that State 
created prior to her admission into the Union, with 
a copy of the laws under which each class was con- 
tracted. 

I have, from the documents furnished by the State 
of Texas, determined the classes of claims which in 
my judgment fall within the provisions of the act of 
Congress of the 9th of September, 1850. 

On being officially informed of the acceptance by 
Texas of the propositions contained in the act re- 
ferred to, I caused the stock to be prepared ; and the 
five millions which are to be issued unconditionally, 
bearing an interest of five per cent. from the Ist day 
of January, 1851, have been for some time ready to 
be delivered to the State of Texas. The authorities 
of Texas, up to the present time, have not author- 
ized any one to receive this stock, and it remains in 
the Treasury Department, subject to the order ot 
Texas. 

The releases, required by law to be deposited in 
the Treasury, not having been filed there, the re- 
maining five millions have not been issued. This 
last amount of the stock will be withheld from Tex- 
as until the conditions upon which it is to be deliv- 
ered shall be complied with by the creditors of that 
State, unless Congress shall otherwise direct by a 
modification of the law. 

In my last annual message, to which I respectfully 
refer, I stated briefly the reasons which induced me 
to recommerd a modification of the present tariff, by 
converting the ad valorem into a specific duty, wher- 
ever the article imported was of such a character as 
to permit it, and that such a discrimination should 
be made, in favor of the industrial pursuits of our 
own country, as to encourage home production with- 
out excluding foreign competition. 

The numerous frauds which continue to be prac- 

ticed upon the revenue, by false invoices and under- 
valuations, constitute an unanswerable reason for 
adopting specific instead of ad valorem duties in all 
cases where the nature of the commodity does not 
forbid it. A striking illustration of these frauds will 
be exhibited in the Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, showing the custom-house valuation of 
articles imported under a former law subject to spe- 
cific. duties, when there was no inducement to under- 
valuation, and the custom-house valuations of the 
same articles, under the present system of ad valorem 
duties, so greatly reduced as to leave no doubt of the 
existenee of the most flagrant abuses under the ex- 
isting laws. This practical evasion of the present 
law, combined with the languishing condition of some 
of the great interests of the country, caused by over- 
importations and consequeat depressed prices, and 
with the failure in obtaining a foreign market for 
our increasing surplus of breadstuffs and provisions, 
has induced me again to recommend a modification 
of the existing tariff. 
The report of the Secretary of the Interior, which 
accompanies this communication, will present a con- 
densed statement of the operations of that important 
department of the Government. 

It will be seen that the cash sales of the public 

lands exceed those of the preceding year, and that 
there is reason to anticipate a still further increase, 
notwithstanding the large donations which have been 
made to many of the States, and the liberal grants 
to individuals as a reward for military services. This 
fact furnishes very gratifying evidence of the grow- 
ing wealth and prosperity of our country. 
Suitable measures have been adopted for com- 
mencing the survey of the public lands in California 
and Oregon. Surveying parties have been organized, 
and some progress has been made in establishing the 
principal base and meridian lines. But further legis- 
lation and additional appropriations will be necessa- 
ry before the proper subdivisions can be made, and 
the general land system extgnded over those remote 
parts of our territory. 

On the 3d of Marclfylast, an act was passed pro- 
viding for the appointment of three commissioners to 
settle private land claims in California. Three per- 
sons were immediately appointed, all of whom, how- 
ever. declined accepting the office, in consequence of 
the inadequacy of the compensation. Others were 
promptly selected, who, for the same reason, also de- 
clined; and it was not until late in the season that 
the services of suitable persons could be secured. A 
majority of the commissioners convened, in this city, 
on the 10th of September last, when detailed instruc- 
tions were given to them in regard to their -duties. 
Their first meeting for the transaction of business 
will be held in San Francisco on the 8th day of the 
present month. 

T have thgught it proper to refer to these facts not 
only to explain the causes of the delay in filling the 
commission, but to call your attention to the propri- 
ety of increasing the compensation of the commis- 
sioners. The office is one of great labor and respon- 
sibility, and the compensation should be such as to 
command men of a high order of talents and the 
most unquestionable integrity. 

The proper disposal of the mineral lands of Cali- 
fornia is a subject surrounded by great difficulties. 
In my last annual message I recommended the sur- 
vey and sale of them in small parcels, under such 
restrictions as would effectually guard against mo- 
nopoly and speculation. But upon further informa- 
tion, and in deference to the apinions of persons 
familiar with the subject, I am inclined to change 
that recommendation, and to advise that they be 
permitted to remain, as at present, a common field. 
open to the enterprise and industry of all our citizens, 
until further experience shall have developed the 
best policy to be ultimately adopted in regard to 
them. It is safer to suffer the inconveniences that 
now exist, for a short period, than, by premature 
legislation, to fasten on the country a system found- 
ai error, which may place the whale sybject be- 
yond the future control of Congress. 

The agricultural lands shauld, however, be syr- 
veyed and brought into market with qs little delay 
as possible, that the titles may become settled, and 
the inhabitants stimulated to make permanent im- 

Fravements, and enter on the ardinary pursuits of 
ife. To effect these abjects, it is desirable that the 
necessary provision be made by law for the estab- 
lishment of land offices in California and Oregon, and 
for the efficient prosecution of the surveys at an 
early day. ' 

Some difficulties have occurred in organizing the 
Territorial Governments of New Mexico and Utah; 
and, when more accurate informationeshall be ob- 
tained of the causes, a further commynication will 
be made on that subject. 

In my last annual communication to Congress I 
recommended the establishment of an Agricultural 
Bureau, and I take this occasion again ta invoke 
your favorable consideration of the subject, 

Agriculture may justly bo regarded as the great 
interest of our people. Four-fifths of our active pop- 
ulation are employed in the cultivation of the soil, 
and the rapid expansion of our settlements over new 
territory is daily adding to the number of those en- 
gaged in that vocation. Justice and sound policy, 
‘therefore, alike require that the Government should 
use all the means aythorized by the Constitutian ta 
promote the interests and welfare of that important 
class of our fellow-citizens. And yot it is a singular 
fact, that whilst the manufacturing and commercial 
interests have engaged the attention of Congress 
during a large portion of every session, and our stat- 
utes abound in provisions for their protection and 
encouragement, little has yet been done directly for 
the advancement of agriculture. It is time that this 
reproach to our legislation should be removed; and 
Tsincerely hope that the present Congress will not 
close their labors without adopting sufficient means 
4 supply the omissions of those who have preceded 

em. 

An Agricultural Bureau, charged with the duty of 
collecting and disseminating correct information as 
to the best modes of cultivation, and of the most ef- 
fectual means of Fresrving and restoring the fertil- 
ity of the soil, and of proéyring and distributing seeds 
and plants and other vegetable productions, with in- 
structions in regard to the soil, climate and treat- 
ment best adapted to their growth, could not fail to 
be, in the language of Washington, in his last annual 
message to Congress, a “very cheap instrument of 
immense national benefit.” 

Rogarding the act of Congress approved 28th Sep- 
tember, 1850, granting hoynty lands to persons wha 
had been engaged in the military service of the 
country, as a great measure of national justice and 
munificence, an anxious desire has been felt, by the 
officers intrusted with its immediate execution, to 
give prompt effect to its provisions. All the means 
within their control were therefore brought into 
requisition to expedite the adjudication of claims, 
and I am gratified to be able to state that near one 
hundred thousand applications have been considered, 
and about seventy thousand warrants issued, within 
the short space of nine months. If adequate provi- 
sion be made by law to carry into effect the rocom- 
mendations of the Department, it is confidently ex- 
pected that, before the close of the next fiscal year, 
all who are entitled to the benefits of the act will 
have received their warrants. 

The Secretary of the Interior has suggested in his 
report various amendments of the laws relating to 
pensions and bounty lands, for the pu of mare 





effoctually guarding against abuses and frauds on the 





Government, to all of which I invite your particular 
attention. ; 

The large accessions to our Indian population con- 
sequent upon the acquisition of New Mexico and Cal- 
ifornia, and the extension of our settlements into 
Utah and Oregon, have given increased interest and 
importance to our relations with the aboriginal race. 

No material change has taken place, within the 
last year, in the condition and prospects of the In- 
dian tribes who reside in the Northwestern Torritory 
and west of the Mississippi river. We are at peace 
with all of them; and it will be a source of pleasure 
to you to learn that they are gradually adyancing in 
civilization and the pursuits of social life. 

Along the Mexican frontier, and in California and 
Oregon, there have been occasional manifestations of 
unfriendly feeling. and some depredations committed. 
[ am satisfied, however, that they resulted more from 
the destitute and starving condition of the Indians 
than from any settled hostility towards the whites. 
As the settlements of our citizens progress towards 
them, the game upon which they mainly rely for sub- 
sistence is driven off or destroyed, and the only al- 
ternative left to them is starvation or plunder. It‘ 
becomes us to consider, in view of this condition of 
things, whether justice and humanity, as well as an en- 
lightened economy. do not require that, iastead of 
seeking to punish them for offences which are the re- 
sult of our own policy towards them. we should not 
provide for their immediate wants, and encourage 
them to engage in agriculture, and to rely on their 
labor, instead of the chase, for the means of support. 

Various important treaties have been negotiated 
with different tribes during the year, by which their 
title to large and valuable tracts of country has 
been extinguished, all of which will, at the proper 
time, be submitted to the Senato for ratification. 

The joint commission under tho treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo has been actively engaged in running 
and marking the boundary line between the United 
States and Mexico. It was stated, in the last annual 
report of the Secretary of the Interior, that the ini- 
tial point on the Pacific and the point of junction of 
the Gila with the Colorado river had been determined, 
and the intervening line, about one hundred and 
fifty miles in length, run and marked by temporary 
monuments. Since that time 2 monument of marble 
has been erected at the initial point. and permanent 
landmarks of iron have been placed at suitable dis- 
tances along the line. 

The initial point on the Rio Grande has also been 
fixed by the commissioners at latitude thirty-two 
degrees twenty-two minutes, and at the date of the 
last communication the survey of the line had been 
made thence westward about one hundred and fifty 
miles to the neighborhood of the copper mines. 

The commission on our part was at first organized 
on a scale which experience proved to be unwidely 
and attended with unnecessary expense. Orders 
have, therefore. been issued for the reduction of the 
number of persons employed within the smallest lim- 
its, consistent with the safety of those engaged in the 
service, and the prompt and efficient execution of 
their important duties. 

Returns have been received from all the officers 
engaged in taking the census in the States and Terri- 
tories, except California. The superintendent em- 
ployed to make the enumeration in that State has 
not yet made his full report, from causes, as he alle- 
ges beyond his control. This failure is much to be 
regretted, as it has prevented the Seeretary of the 
Interior from making the decennial apportionment 
of Representatives among the States, as required 
by the act approved May 23, 1850. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that the returns will soon be received, and no 
time will then be lost in making the necessary ap- 
portionment. and in transmitting the certificates re- 
quired by law. 

The Superintendent of the Seventh Census is dili- 

gently employed, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior. in classifying and arranging in tabular 
form all the statistical information derived from the re- 
turns of the marshals, and it is believed that when 
the work shall be completed it will exhibit a more 
perfect view of the population, wealth, oecupations, 
and social condition of a great country, than has 
ever been presented to the world. The value of such 
a work, as the basis of enlightened legislation, can 
hardly be over-estimated; and I earnestly hope that 
Congress will lose no time in making the appropria- 
tions necessary to complete the classifications, and to 
publish the results in a style worthy of the subject 
and of our national character. 
The want of a uniform fee bill. prescribing the com- 
pensation to be allowed district attorneys, clerks, 
marshals, and commissioners.,in civil and criminal 
eases, is the cause of much vexation, injustice, and 
complaint. I would recommend a thorough re- 
vision of the laws on the whole subject. and the adop- 
tion of a tariff of fees which, as far as practicable, 
should be uniform, and prescribe a specific compen- 
sation for every service which the officer may be re- 
quired to perform. This subject will be fully pre- 
sented in the report of the Sewretary of the Interior. 


In my last annual message I gave briefly my rea 
sons for believing that you possessed the constitu- 
tional power to improve the harbors of our great 
lakes and seacoast, and the navigation of our princi- 
pal rivers, and recommended that appropriations 
should be made for completing such works as had 
already been commenced, and for commencing such 
others as might seem to the wisdom of Congress to be 
of public and general importance. Without repeating 
the reasons then urged, I deem it my duty again to 
call your attention to this important subject. The 
works on many of the harbors were left in an un- 
finished state, and consequently exposed to the action 
of the elements, which is fast destroying them. 
Great numbers of lives and vast,amounts of property 
are annually lost for want of safe and convenient 
harbors on the lakes. None but those who have been 
exposed to that dangerous navigation can fully ap- 
preciate the importance of this subject. The whole 
Northwest appeals to you for relief, and I trust their 
appeal will receive due consideration at your hands. 
The same is in a measure true in regard to some of 
the harbors and inlets on the sea¢oast. 
The unobstructed navigation of our large rivers is 
of equal importance. Our settlements are now ex- 
tending to the sources of the great rivers which empty 
into and form a part of the Mississippi, and the value 
of the public lands in those regions would be greatly 
enhanced by freeing the navigation of those waters 
from obstructions. In view, therefore, of this great 
interest. I deem it my duty again to urge upon Con- 
gress to make such appropriations for these improve- 
ments as they may deem necessary. 
_The survey of the Delta of the Mississippi, with a 
view to the prevention of the overflows that have 
proved so disastrous to that region of country, have 
heen nearly completed, and the reports thereof are 
now in course of preparation, and will shortly be laid 
before you. 
The protection of our Southwestern frontier, and of 
the adjacent Mexican States, against the Indian 
tribes within our border, has claimed my earnest and 
constant attention. Congress having failed, at the 
last session, to adopt my recommendation that an 
additional regiment of mounted men specially adapted 
to that service should be raised, all that remained to 
be done was to make the best use of the means at my 
disposal. Accordingly, all the troops adapted to that 
service that could properly be spared from other 
quarters have been concentrated on that frontier, and 
officers of high reputation selected to command them. 
hew arrangement of the military posts has also 
been made, whereby the troops are brought nearer to 
the Mexican frontier and to the tribes they are in- 
tended to overawe. 
Sufficient time has not yot clapsed to realizo all the 
bencfits that are expected to result from these arrange- 
ments, but I have every reason to hope that they will 
effectually check their marauding expeditions. The 
nature of the country, which furnishes little for the 
support of an army, and abounds in places of refuge 
and concealment, is remarkably well adapted to this 
predatory warfare; and we can scarcely hope that 
any military force, combined with the greatest vigil- 
ance, can entirely suppress it. 
By the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo we are bound 
to pratect the territory of Mexico against the incur- 
sions of the savage tribes within our border “ with 
equal diligence and energy ” ag if the same wore made 
within our territory or against aur citizens. I have 
endeavored ta comply, as far as possible, with this 
pravision of the treaty. Orders have been given to 
the officers commanding on that frontier to consider 
the Mexican territory and its inhabitants as equally 
with our own entitled to their protection; and to 
make ali their plans and arrangements witha view 
to the attainment of this object. Instructions have 
also been given to the Indian commissioners and 
agents among these tribes, in all treaties, to make the 
clauses designed for the protection of aur awn citizens 
apply also to those of Mexico. I have no reason to 
doubt that these instructions have been fully carried 
into effect. Nevertheless, it is probable that, in spite 
of all our efforts, same of the neighboring States of 
Mexico may have suffered, as our own have, from 
depredations by the Indians. 
‘l'o the difficulties of defending our own territory, 
as above mentioned, are superadded, in defending 
that of Mexico, those that arise from its remotenese, 
from the fact that we have no nght to station our 
troops within her limits, and that there is no efficient 
military force on the Mexican side to co-operate with 
our own. So long as this shall continue to be the 
case, the number and activity of our troops will rath- 
er increase than diminish the evil, as the Indians 
will naturally turn towards that country where they 
encounter the least resistance. Yet these troops are 
necessary to subdue them, and to compel them to 
make and observe treaties. Until this shall have been 
done, neither country will enjoy any security from 
their attacks, 
The Indians in California, who had previously ap- 
peared of a peaceable charagter, and disposed to cul- 
tivate the friendship of the whites, have recently 
committed seycral acts of hostility. Asa large por 
tion of the reinforcements sent to the Mexican fron- 
tier were drawn from t!.e Pacific, the military force 
now stationed there is considered entirely inadequate 
to its defence. It cannot be increased, however, 
without an increase of the army; and J again re- 
commend that measure as indispensable to the pro- 
tection of the frontier, 
T invite your attention to the suggestions on this 
subject, and on others connected with his Depart- 
ment, in the report of the Secretary of War. 
The appropriations for the support of the army 
during the current fiscal year ending 30th June next, 
were reduced far below the estimate submitted by the 
Department. The consequence of this reduction is 
a considerable deficiency, to which I invite your 
early attention. 
he expenditures of that Department for the year 
ending 30th June last, were $9,060,268.58. The es- 
timates for the year commencing Ist July next and 
ending June 30, 1853, are $7,898,775.83; showing a 
reduction of $1,161,492.75. 
The Board of Commissioners, to whom the man- 
agement of the affairs of the Military. Asylum crea- 
ted by the act of 3d March last was entrusted, have 
selected a site for the establishment of an Asylum 
in the vicinity of this city, which has been anprov- 
of ty me, subject to the production of a satisfactory 
tle, 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy will ex- 
hibit the condition of the public service under the 
supervision of that Department. Onr naval force 
afloat during the present year has been actively and 
usefully employed | in giving protection to our widely 
extended and increasing commerce and interests in 
the various quarters of the globe, and our flag has 
everywhere afforded the security and received the 
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intercourse, and the dignity and power of the na- 
tion. 

The expedition commanded by Lieutenant De 
Haven, despatched in search of the British comman- 
der, Sir John Franklin, and his companions in the 
Aretic Seas, returned to New York in the month of 
October, after having undergone great peril and suf- 
fering from an unknown and dangerous navigation 
and the rigors of a northern climate, without any 
satisfactory information of the objects of their search, 
but with new contributions to science and naviga- 
tion from the unfrequented polar regions. The offi- 
cers and men of the expedition, having been all vol- 
unteers for this service, and having so conducted it 
as to meet the entire approbation of the Govern- 
ment, it is suggested, as an act of grace and gener- 
osity, that the same allowances of extra pay and 
emoluments be extended to them that were made to 
the officers and men of like rating in the late explor- 
ing expedition to the South Seas. 

I earnestly recommend to your attention the ne- 

cessity of reorgauizing the Naval Establishment, 
apportioning and fixing the number of officers in 
+ each grade, providing some mode of promotion to 
the higher grades of the navy, having reference to 
merit and capacity, rather than seniority or date of 
entry into the service, and for retiring from the ef- 
fective list upon reduced pay those who may be in- 
competent to the performance of active duty. Asa 
measure of economy as well as of efficiency in this 
arm of the service, the provision last mentioned is 
eminently worthy of your consideration, 

The determination of the questions of relative 
rank between the sea officers and civil officers of the 
navy, and between officers of the army and navy, 
in the various grades of each, will also merit your 
attention. ‘The failure to provide any substitute, 
when coporal punishment was abolished for offences 
in the navy, has occasioned the convening of numer- 
ous courts-martial upon the arrival of vessels in port, 
and is believed to have had an injurious effect upon 
the discipline and efficiency of the service. To 
moderate punishment from one grade to another is 
among the humane reforms of the age ; but to abol- 
ish one of severity, which applied so generally to 
offences on ship-board, and provide nothing in its 
stead, is to suppose a progress of improvement in 
every individual among seamen which is not assum- 
ed by the Legislature in respect to any other class of 
men. It is hoped that Congress, in the ample op- 
portunity afforded by the present session, will tho- 
roughly investigate this important subject, and es- 
tablish such modes of determining guilt, and such 
gradations of punishment as are consistent with hu- 
manity and the personal rights of individuals, and at 
the same time shallensure the most energetic and ef- 
ficient performance of duty and the suppression of 
crime in our ships of war. 

The stone dock in the navy yard at New York, 
which was ten years in process of construction, has 
been so far finished as to be surrendered up to the 
authorities of the yard. The dry dock at Philadel- 
phia is reported as completed, and is expected soon 
10 be tested and delivered over to the agents of the 
Government. That at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, is also nearly ready for delivery ; and a con- 
tract has been concluded, agreeably to the act of 
Congress at its last sessiun, for a floating sectional 
dock on the Bay of San Francisco. I invite your 
attention to the reeommendation of the Department 
touching the establishment of a navy yard in con- 
junction with this duck on the Pacific. Such a sta- 
tion is highly necessary to the convenience and ef- 
fectiveness of our fleet in that ocean, which must 
be expected to increase with the growth of com- 
merce, and the rapid extension of our whale fisheries 
over its waters. 

The Naval Academy at Annapolis, undera revised 
and improved system of regulations, now affurds 
opportunities of education and instruction to the 
pupils quite equal, it is believed, for professional im- 
provement, to those enjoyed by the cadets in the 
Military Academy. A large class of acting midship- 
men was received at the commencement of the last 
academic term, and a practice-ship has been attdch- 
ed to the institution, to afford the amplest means for 
regular instruction in seamanship, as well as for 
cruises during tae vacations of three or four months 
in each year. 

The advantages of science in nautical affairs have 
rarely been more strikingly illustrated than in the 
fact stated in the report of the Navy Department, 
that, by means of the wind and current charts, pro- 
jected and prepared by Lieutenant Maury, the Su- 
perintendent of the Naval Observatory, the passage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ports of our country 
has been shortened by about forty days. 

The estimates for the support of the Navy and 
Marine Corps the ensuing fiscal year will be found to 
be $5,856,472.19, the estimates for the current year 
being $5,900,621. 

The estimates for special objects under the control 
of this Department amount to $2,684,220.89, against 
$2,210,980 for the present year. the increase being 
occasioned by the additional mail service on the 
Pacifie coast and the construction of the dock in Cali- 
fornia, authorizec. at the last session of Congress, and 
some slight additions under the head of improvements 
and repairs in navy yards, buildings, and machinery. 

I deem it of much importance to a just economy, 
and a correct understanding of naval expenditures, 
that there should be an entire separation of the ap- 
propriations for the support of the naval service 
proper from those for permanent improvements at 
navy yards and stations. and from ocean steam-mail 
service, and other special objects assigned to the 
supervision of this Department. 
he report of the Postmaster General, herewith 
communicated, presents an interesting view of the 
progress, operations, and condition of his Department. 
At the close of the last fiscal year, the length of 
mail routes within the United States was 196,290 
miles; the annual transportation thereon 53,272,252 
miles ; and the annual cost of such transportation 
$3.421,754. 

The length of the foreign mail routes is estimated 
at 18,349 miles; and the annual transportation thereon 
at 615,206 miles. The annual cost of this service is 
$1.472,187, of which $448.937 is paid by.the Post 
Office Department, and $1,023,250 is paid through the 
Navy Department. 

The annual transportation within che United States 
(excluding the service in California and Oregon, 
which is now, for the first time, reported and embraced 
in the tabular statements of the Department) exceeds 
that of the preceding year, 6,162,855 miles, at an in- 
creased cost of $547,110. 

The whole number of post offices in the United 
States. on the 30th day of June last, was 10,796. 
There were 1,698 post offices established, and 256 dis- 
continued, during the year. 

The gross revenues of the Department for the fiscal 
year, including the appropriations for the franked 
matter of Congress, of the Departments, and officers 
of Government, and excluding the foreign postages, 
collected for and payable to the British post office, 
amounted to $6,727,866.78. 

The expenditures for the same period (excluding 
$20,599.49, paid under an award of the Auditor, in 
pursuance of a resolution of the last Congress, for 
mail service on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers in 
1832 and 1833, and the amount paid to the British 4 
post office for foreign postages collected for and pay- 
able to that office) amounted to $6,024,566.79 ; leav- 
ing a balance of revenue over the proper expendi- 
tures of the year of $703,299.99. 

The recoipts for postages during the year (exclu- 
ding the foreign postages collected for and payable 
to the British post office) amounted to $6,345,747.21, 
heing an increase of $997,610.79, or 18.65 per cent. 
oyer the like receipts for the preceding year. 

he reduction of postage, under the act of March 
last. did not take effect until the commencement of 
the present fiscal year. The accounts for the first 
quarter, under the operation of the reduced rates, 
will not he settled before January next; and no re- 
liable estimate of the receipts for the present year 
can yet be made, It is believed, however, that they 
will fall far short of those of the last year. The sur- 
plus of the revenues now on hand is, however, so 
large that no further appropriation from the Treas- 
ury, in aid of the revenues of the Department, is re- 
quired for the current fiscal year ; but an additional 
appropriation for the year ending June 30, 1853, will 
probably be found necessary, when the receipts of the 
first two quarters of the fiscal year are fully ascer- 
tained. 

In his last annual report, the Postmaster General 
recommended a reduction of postage to rates which 
he deemed as low as could be prudently adopted, un- 
less Congress was prepared to appropriate from the 
Treasury, for the support of the Department, a sum 
more than equivalent to the mail services performed 
by it for the Government. The recommendations of 
the Postmaster Generel, in respect to letter postage, 
except on letters from and to California and Oregon, 
were substantially adopted by the last Congress, He 
now recommends adherence to the present letter 
rates, and advises againgt a further reduction until 
justified by the ate. owe. F the Department. 

He also recommends that the rates of postage on 
printed matter be so revised as to render them more 
simple, and more,uniform in their operation upon all 
classes of printed matter. I submit the recommenda- 
tions of the roport to your favarable consideration. 


The public statutes of the United States have now 
been accymulating for more than sixty years, and, 
interspersed with private acts, are scattered through 
numerous volumes, and, from the cost of the whole, 
have become almost inaccessible ta the great mass of 
the community. They also exhibit much of the in- 
congruity and imperfection of hasty legislation. As 
it seems to be generally conceded that there is no 
“common law”’“f the United States to supply the 
defects of their legislation, it is most important 
perfect as pos- 
sible, defining every power intended to be conferred, 
every crime intended to be made punishable, and 
prescribing the punishment to be inflicted. In ad- 
dition to some particular cases spoken of more at 
length, the whole criminal code is now lamentabl 
defective. Some offences are imperfectly described, 
and others are entirely omitted; so that flagrant 
crimes may be committed with impunity. The scale 
of punishment is not in all cases graduated according 
to the degree and nature of the offence, and is often 
rendered more unequal by the different modes of im- 
prisonment, or penitentiary confinement, in the dif- 
ferent States. 

Many laws of a permanent character have been 
introduced into appropriation bills, and it is often 
difficult to determine whether the particular clause 
expires with the temporary act of which it is a part, 
or continues in force, It has also frequently hap- 
pened that enactments and provisions of law have 
been introduced into bills, with the title or general 
subject of which they have little or no connection or - 
relation, In this mode of legislation so many enact- 
ments have been heaped upon each other, and often 
with but little consideration, that, in many instances, 
it is difficult to search out and determine what is the 
law. 

The Government of the United States is emphati- 
cally a government of written laws. The statutes 
should, therefore, as far as practicable, not only be 
made accessible to all, but be expressed in Janguage 
so plain and simple as to be understood by all, and 
arranged in such method as to give perspicuity to 
every subject. Many of the States have revised their 
public acts with great and manifest benefit; and I 
recommend that provision be made by law for the 
appointment cfa commission to revise the public 
statutes of the United States, arranging them in or- 
der, supplying deficiencies, correcting incongruities, 
simplifying their language, and reporting them to 





1850, contained a provision for the extension of the 

apitol, according to such planas might be approved 
by the President, and appropriated one hundred 
thousand dollars to be expended under his direction, 
by such architect as he should appoint to execute 
the same. On examining the various plans which 
had been submitted by different architects, in pursu- 
ance of an advertisement by a committce of the Sen- 
ate, no One was found to be entirely satisfuctorly, 
and it was therefore deemed advisable to combine 
and adopt the advantages of several. 

The great object to be accomplished was to make 
such an addition as would afford ample and conve- 
nient halls for the deliberations of the two Houses 
of Congress, with sufficient accommodations for 
Spectators, and suitable apartments for the commit- 
tees and officers of the two branches of the Legisla- 
ture. It was also desirable not to mar the harmony 
and beauty of the present structure, which, as aspe- 
cimen of architecture, is so universally admired. 
Keeping these objects iz view, I concluded to make 
the addition by wings, detached from the present 
building, yet connected with it by corridors. This 
mode of enlargement will leave the present Capitol 
uninjured, and aflord great advantages for ventilation 
and the admission of light, and will enable the work 
to progress without interrupting the deliberations of 
Congress, To carry this olen into eflect I have ap- 
pointed an experienced and competent architect. 
The corner-stone was laid on the 4th day of July 
last, with suitable ceremonies, since which time the 
work has advanced with commendable rapidity, and 
the foundations of both wings are now nearly com- 
plete. 

I again commend to your favorable regard the in- 
terests of the District of Columbia, and deem it only 
necessary to remind you, that although its inhabi- 
tants have no voice in the chdice of representatives 
in Congress, they are not the less entitled to a just 
and jiberal consideration in your legéslation. My 
opinions on this subject were more fully expressed 
in my last annual communication. 

Other subjects were brought to the attention of 
Congress in my last annual message, to which I 
would respectlully refer, But there was one of more 
than ordinary interest to which I again invite your 
special attention. I allude to the recommendation 
for the appointment of a commission to settle private 
claims against the United States. Justice to indi- 
viduals as well as to the Government imperatively 
demands that some more convenient and expedi- 
tious mode than an appea! to Congress should be 
adopted. 

It is deeply to be regretted thatin several instances 
officers of the Government, in attempting to execute 
the law for the return of fugitives from labor, have 
been openly resisted, and their efforts frustrated and 
defeated by lawless and violent mobs; that in one 
case such resistance resulted in the death of an esti- 
tmable citizen, and in others serious injury ensued to 
those officers, and to individuals who were using 
their endeavors to sustain the laws. Prosecutions 
have been instituted against the alleged offenders, so 
far as they could be identified, and are still pending. 
I have regarded it as my duty, in these cases, to give 
all aid legally in my power to the enforcement of the 
aws, andI shall continue to do so wherever and 
whenever their execution may be resisted. 

The act of Congress for the return of fugitives 
from labor is one required and demanded by the ex- 
press words of the Constitution. 

The Constitution declares, “That no person held 
to service or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor, but shall be de- 
livered up on claim of the party to whom such ser- 
vice or labor may be due.” This constitutional 
provision is equally obligatory upon the Legislative, 
the Executive, and Judicial Departments of the 
Government, and upon every citizen of the United 
States. 

Congress, however, must, from necessity, first act 
upon the subject, by prescribing the proceedings ne- 
cessary to ascertain that the person isa fugitive, 
and the means to be used for his restoration to the 
cluimant. This was done by an act passed during 
the first term of President Washington, which was 
amended by that enacted by the last Congress, and it 
now remains for the Executive and Judicial De- 
partments to take care that these laws be faithfully 
executed. This injunction of the Constitution is as 
peremptory and as binding as any other; it stands 
exactly on the same foundation as that clause which 
provides for the return of fugitives from justice, or 
that which declares that no bill of attainder or ex 
post facto law shall be passed, or that which provides 
for an equality of taxation, according to the census, 
or the clause declaring that all duties shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States, or the important 
provision that the trial of all crimes shall be by jury. 
These several articles and clauses of the Constitu- 
tion, all resting on the same authority, must stand 
or fall together. Some objections have been urged 
against the details of the act for the return of fugi- 
tives from labor; but it is worthy of remark that the 
main opposition is aimed against the Constitution it- 
self, and proceeds from persons and’ classes of per- 
sons, inany of whom declare their wish to see that 
Constitution overturned. They avow their hostility 
to any law which shall give full and practical effect 
to this requirement of theConstitution, Fortunate- 
ly, the number of these persons is comparatively 
small, and is believed tobe daily diminishing, but the 
issue which they present is one which involves the 
supremacy and even the existence of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Cases have heretofore arisen, in which individuals 
have denied the binding authority of aets of Con- 
gress, and even States have proposed to nullify such 
acts, upon the ground that the Constitution was the 
supreme law of the land, and that those acts of Con- 
gress were repugnant to that instrument ; but nulili- 
fication is now aimed, not so much against particular 
laws as being inconsistent with the Constitution, as 
against the Constitution itself; and itis not to be 
disguised that a spirit exists and has been actively 
at work to rend asunder this Union, which is our 
cherished inheritance from our revolutionary fa- 
thers. 

In my last annua! message I stated that I consid- 
ered the series of measures, which had been adopted 
at the previous session, in refe’ence to the agitation 
growing out of the Territorial and slavery questions 
as a final settlement in principle and substance of 
the dangerous and exciting subjects which they em- 
braced; and I recommended adherence to the Adjust- 
ment established by those measures, until time and 
experience should demonstrate the necessity , of fur- 
ther legislation to guard against evasion or abuse. I 
was not induced to make this recommendation be- 
cause I thought those measures perfect, for no hu- 
man legislation can be perfect Wide differences 
and jarring opinions can only be reconciled by yield- 
ing something on all sides, and this result had been 
reached after an angry conflict of many months, in 
which one part of the country was arrayed against 
another, and violent convulsion seemed to be immi- 
nent. 

Looking at the interests of the whole country, I 
felt it to be my duty to seize upon this Compromise 
as the best that could be obtained amid conflicting 
interests, and to insist upon it asa_ final settlement, 
to be adhered to by all who value the peace and wel- 
fare of the country. A y.ar has now elapsed since 
that recommendation was made. To that recom- 
mendation I still adhere, and I congratulate you and 
the country upon the general. acquiescence in these 
measures of peace, which has veen exhibited in all 
parts of the Republic. And not only is there this 
general acquiescence in these measures, but the 
spirit of conciliation which has been manifested 
in regard to them, in all parts of the country, 
has removed doubts and uncertainties in the minds 
of thousands of good men concerning the durability 
of our popular institutions, and given renewed assur- 
ance that our Liberty and our Union may subsist 
together for the benefit of this and all succeeding 


generations, 
MILLARD FILLMORE. 
Wasurnaton, December 2, 1851. 





THE GENIUS OF LIBERTY. 


Trerms.—The Genius of Liberty is published month- 
ly for $1 per year, in advance. 

CiuBs.—Six copies for $5; ten copies for 8; and 
twenty copies for $15. 

CoMMUNICATIONS AND Moneys must be directed 
to the “ Genius of Liberty, Cincinnati, Ohio, Box No. 
552,” post paid. 

The Editor's office is No. 18 Main street. 


WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D. C., 


GENTS for procuring Patents in the United State: 
and foreign countries. 
They prepare Specifications and Drawings of newinven- 
tions, and transact all business connected with their pro 
fession. 
They will reviseand attend tothe reconsideration of those 
applications which have been rejected by the Commissione1 
of Patents either on account of a defective specification and 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 
Persons residing at a distance may precure all necessary 
information respecting the patentability of their inventions, 
may have their applications for patents madein proper form 
and may obtain patents, without incurring the expense ofs 
personal attendance at Washington, by writing to thesub 
scribers. 
Modelscan be safely sent to us by the Expresses, 
Kough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 
Letters cr be post — ciimiaads 
on F street opposite the Patent Office. 
mest is P. H. WATSON, 
July 18 E.S. RENWICK. 


FRANK, MILLER’S LEATHER PRESERVATIVE 


AND 
WATER-PROOF OIL BLACKING, 
For Boots, Shoes, Harness, Carriage Tops, &c. 


HIS BLACKING is not designed to produce a polish, 
out to render leather soft, pliable, water proof, and 
much more durable. 

It | be had at the mannfacturer’s wholesale price: 
New Vork—Grannis & Stewart, 96 Maiden Lane. 
Albany, N. Y.—Archibald McClure, 

Rochester, N. Y —Sage & Pancost. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Pratt & Co , Terrace street. 
Philadelphia—T. W. Dyott & Son, 132 N. 2d street 
Pittsbarg, Pa—MeCurdy & Loomis. 

Boston, Mass.—Alexander Strong, 32 Central street. 
Bangor, Me.—George W. Emerson, 4 Smith’s Block. 
Cleveland, 0.- Seaman & Smith. . 

Cincinnati, O —Robbins & Pomroy, 27 Pearl street. 
Moxtreal, C. W.—Brown & Childs 

Toronto, C. W.—Brown & Childs. 

And in the cities and principal towns generally through- 
out the ° orthern and Western States ofthe Union. , 
Aug 2 


BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN. 
Monthly—32 pages, $1 per annum, in advance. 
Bi-monthly and’ h ‘Mo s — ($2 per annum, in advance.) 
Six Nos. of 32 pages each, and six of 96 each, making 768. 

OL. Lt commences July, 1851. This unique original 
journal treats of all subjecta relating to mau—presents 
new and well demonstrated systems of Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, and Physi and surveys from a new point of 
view the great wonders of the age. The knowledge of man 
and the elevation of the race are itesaims. Specimen num- 
bers sent nitously. Addre-s the editor, Dr. JOSEPH 
R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. 

bar Loss nine pe (one exhibiting (e pow.sae 
tem ren and ages, will be sent by mai! for 
cnoadiane vis sh Sure 12—lyi 


THE SOUTH BEND CASE. 


PAMPHLET of 24 pp. has just been published, entitled 
“ The South Bend .) Fugitive Slave Case, involving 




















Congress for its action. 





respect inspired by the justice and liberality of our 


An act of Congress approved 30th September, 


the Right to a writ of Corpus” It is for sale b; 
William Harned, 43 Beekman street, New York. Price 3 
a hundred, and 5 cents single copy. Aug. 7: 





NATIONAL THEATRE, WASHINGTON. 
a E. A. Marsuatt, Sole Lessee. 
' ladies and gentlemen erg; 

gaged for the above- 
T establishment are tequestea eS aeubien acne 

Room, on Thursday, December 4th, at 12 o'clock, pre 
ry to the opening of the Theatre, thors 
Dec. 4. WwW. Mz. FLEMING, Stage Manager. 
Ed Eee 


NOTICE. id 
FFICE of the Trnst Sf the Stockholders of the Bank 
.: ak see United States, chartered the 4th of March, AL 

~-hé . 

The Copartners or Shareholders of the above nemed In- 
stitution, or their legal representatives, who cesire to par- 
ticipate in the final dividend of the assets of the Stock- 
holders’ ‘Trost, expected to be made under a decere of 
Courts ot the United States finally to cloze the ; ffaire of 
thas institution, are hereby notified and requested to make 
known that desire to the Cashier, by letters, post paid ad- 
dressed to him at the Office of the Tiust, in the Girard 
Bank, Philadelphia, on or befora the 23d of December, 1851 
at 4 P. M., when the final meeting betore Thomas iunlap, 
Ksq., “the mast -r,’”’ wili be held at the lateBanking House, 
South Third street, in the city of Philadelphia, that their 
— tion in the final cividend of said asrets may be se- 

By order of the surviving Trustee: 








J. ROBERTS, 
Cashier of the Trust. 


A NEW VOLUME: _ 
HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Contents of the December Number. 


HE BOSTON TKA PARTY. 

. With eleven Illustrations. 

The American Arctic Expedition. Kditorial. With fif- 
teen Illustrations from Original Drawings, taken on the 
spot, by Charles Berry 

Napo'eon Bonaparte. The ‘‘one!usion of the first Italian 
Campaign. By John S.C. Abbott. With seven Illustra- 
tions from Original Designs by Dopler. 

An Indian Pet. 

Kossuth. A Biographical Sketch. 
trait. 

The Legend of the Lost Well. 

The Bow Window. An English Tale. 

Th- French F lower Gir!. 

Difficulty. 

Maurice Tiernay. the Soldier of Fortune. 
Lever. anthor of “ Cnarles O Mailey,”’ &c. 

Vagaries of the Imagination. 

Mysteries 


Nov. 29. 


By Beuson J. Lossing 


Editorial. With Por- 


By Charles 





Clara Corsini. A Tale «f Naples. 

Our School. By Charles Dickens. 

A Story of Oriental Love. 

A Bird hunting Spider. 

Promise Unfulfiilea. A Tale of the Coast Guard. 

The Tub Scboo). 

Gold. What it is, and where it eomes from 

Eyes made to Order. 

The Expectant. A Tale of Life 

The Pleasures and Perils of B.Nooning 

- My Novel; or, Varieties in English Lite By Sir Edward 
3niwer Lytton. 

You're Another 

Thy Will be Done. (Poetry) By. General George P. 
Morris 

Monthly Record of Current Events, 
Chronicle of Political, Social, Literary 
sonal Affairs, at Home and Abroad id 

Eaitor’s Tabie.-—Time and Space, Objectively and Sub- 
jectively Considered. Testimony of Geology to the Super- 
natural 

Editor's Easy Chair. — Kossuth 
Workingman for President of France. Musical Chit-Chat 
Lumley and Rossini. Americain the Exhibition. A very 
French Scory of Love and Devetion Another, of Devotion 
and Smnggling. 

Editor’s Drawer.— Tailing-on:” the John tones Party. 
How many Times did the Hejge Pig mew? Touching the 
“Tin.” The Deformed’s Hope. Lovking out for Number 
One, Abroad 2nd at Home. Leaves and Coats. The Math- 
ematical Wonomaniac. A Puzzled Doctor 

Literiry Notices. — Tbe Books of the Month, Original 
and Reprinted Literary Intelligence, at Home and Abroad. 


An Abstract ana 
Artistic, and Per- 


Louis Napoleon. A 


A Leaf not from Punch.—Better Luck next Time Doing 
One a Special Favor. Ltymological ‘nventions Of Point 
Jadith. A Slight Mistake. Singular Phenonienon. New 


Biographies: Messrs. Smith and Warren; with five I}lus- 
trations. 

Fashions for December With three [Ilustrations. 

OXF This Number commences the Fourth Volume of 
Harper’s New Month'y Magazine. 

The Magazire has reached its presen! enormous cirenla- 
tion simply becanse it gives a greater amount of reading 
matter of a higher quality ina better style, and at a cheup- 
er price, than any other periodical ever published Know- 
ing this to be the fact, the Publishers have scared, and will 
hereafter spare, no labor or ex; ence which will increa:e the 
value and interest of the Magazine in all these reoy ects, 
The outlay uvon the present volume bas been from five to 
ten thoueand dollars more than that upon either of its pred- 
ecessors. The best talent of the country has heen engaged 
in writing and illustrating original artic.es for its pages ; its 
selections have been made from a wider field and with in- 
creised care ; its typographical appearance has been render- 
ed etill more elegant; and several new departments have 
been added to its original plan. 

The object of the Publishers is to combine the greatest 
possibie Vuriety and Interest with the greatest possible 
Utility. Special care will always be exercised, in admitting 
nothing into the viagazine in the slightest degree offensive 
to the mo:t sensitive delicacy; and there will! be a steady 
aim to exert a healthy moral and intellectual influence by 
the most attractive means. 

For the very liberal patronage the Magazine has already 
received, and especially for the universa!ly flattering com- 
mendations of the Press,the Publishers desire to expresa 
their cordial thanks, and to renew their assnrances that no 
effort shall be spared to render the work still more accepta- 
ble avd useful, and still more worthy of the encouragement 
it has received 

Harper's New Monthly Magazine is issned invariably 
on the first day of the month inwhichitisda‘ed Kach 
Nua ber vill contain '44 octavo pages, in double columns; 
each year thus comprising nearly two thousand pages of the 
choicest Miscellaneous Literature of the day. Every Num- 
ber will contain numerons Pictoiial Illustrations, azcurate 
Plates of the Fash‘ons, a copicus ‘‘hronicle of ‘urrent 
Eventc,and impartial Notices of tne important Books of the 
Month. The Volume commences with the Numbers for 
June and December. 

Terms. — The Magszine may be obtained from Booksel- 
lera, Periodical Agents, or from the Publiehers, at Tyree 
Dollars a year, or Twenty-five Cents a Number. The 
Semi-Annual Volamer, as compl+t¢d, neat!y bound in cloth, 
at Two Dollars, or the Mus.in Covers at ‘I'wenty-five Cents 
each, are furnished by the Agents cr Publishers 

The Publishers will supply Specimen Numbers gratui- 
tously to Agents and Postmasters and will make Jiberal ar- 
rangements with them for efforts in circulating the Maga- 
zine. They will als» supply Clubs on liberal terms: and 
Mail and City Subscribers, when payment is made to them 
inadvance. Numbers from the commencement can be snp- 
plied HARPER & BRKROIHERS, 

Dec. 4—It New York. 





OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D, C, 

C. ROBBINS, Solicitor of Patents, will prepare the 
e necessary Drawings and Papers for applicants for pat- 
ents and transact all other business in the line of his pro- 
fession at tne Patent Office. He can be consulted on all 
qnes'ion3 relat ng to the patent laws and decisionsin the 
United States or Europe. He will procure re hearings on 
rej ctel applications for patents, prepare new papers, and 
obtain patents in all eases where there is any novelty. Per- 
sons at a distance, desirous of having examinations made at 
the Patent Office, prior to making aprlicati.n for a patent, 
may forward (vost paid, enclosing a fee of five dol'ars) a 
clear statement of their case, when i .mediate attention will 
be given to it, and all the inform: tion that could be obtained 
by a visit of the applicant in person, relating to the novelty 
of their invention and the requisite steps to be take. to 
vbtain 2 patent therefor, (should it prove vw be new ) will be 
promptly forwarded to them by mail 

Ail letters 02 business must be post prid, and enclose a 
suitable fee where a wri'ten opinion is required 

OF Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

He has the honor of referring, by permission to Hon H, 
L tllsworth and Hen. Edmund Burke, late Commissioners 
of Patents, and to those fur whom he has transacted busi- 
ness dnring the past seven years. Met 23. 

FARM NEAR WASHINGTON FOR SAL¥, 
*P.HE subecriber offers for sale hiv Farm, situated ahout 

five miles from Washington, in Prince George’s county, 
Maryland. It contains 178 i 2 acres, abuv® 3U of which is a 
fine alluvial meadow, producing at presentat-n anda half 
of hay to the acre, but which under improved cultivation 
would prodnce at least two tons Hay se ls in the Wash- 
ington market at from $15 to $20 per ton. About four acres 
of the place is a marsh covered with several feet in thick- 
ness of black earta. the result of decayed vegetation, which, 
properly composted, is a source from which the upland may 
be enriched at areasonable cost Aoout 60 acres of wood- 
land—growth principally oak and chestnut. The land, ex- 
cept the meadow, is undulating, aud has many pretty sites 
for building There are many springs of excellent water on 
the place, and it is noted fur ita healtbfulness. The svil of 
the greater part is a sandy loam, underlaid by clay—in some 
places, clay predominating. About °5 acres could be divided 
into small gardening farms, giving nearly an equal quantity 
of wood and arabje land toeach. There is an orchard of 150 
peach t:ees and 60 apple trees onthe place, all bearing; also, 
about 200 apple trees, ready for grafting. It is well fenced. 
lhe buildings are—a log house of four rooms, with a frame 
addition of three rooms, a meat house of sun dried brick, a 
log-ritchen separate from the dwelling, acorn houve stable, 
carriage house, &c here is a stream of water running 
throngh the place, with sufficient water and fall for a small 
mill Price — $40 per acre. ‘lerms—one third cash; a 
long credit for the residue if desired. Address 

Oct. 23 MARTIN BUELL, Washirgtor, D.C. 

CALIFORNIA GOLD SEPARATOR. 

HE undersigned, having detected the fallacy of selen- 

tific writers in their treory of centrifugal foree in whirl- 

ing fluids, has combined the centripetal power of the base 

of a whirlpool, with a very simple mechanical arrangement, 

which for the first time gives to the worid a machine which 

separates in the most perfect manver. and with great rapid- 

ity and ease, ali the gold from crashed quartz or fr. m heavy 
iron sand. 

Come to the Cali‘ornia Steamship office, 25 Courtland 
street, New York. and see 1nd judge for \ ourselves, or ad-~ 
dress, (Sept 6.) ARNOLD BUFFU 4, Patentee. 

SUPERIOR DAGUERREOTYPES, 
FIRST PREMIUM! 
J H. WHITEHURST has extended the field of his ope- 

e rations over more ground than any Vaguerreotypist in 
the country His Galleries may be found on Pennsy!vania 
avenue, between Four-aud-a half and Sixth streets; No. 207 
Baltimore street, Baltimore; corner Broaaway and Leonard 
street, New York; No. 77 Main street, Richmond; Syca- 
more street. Petersburg; Main street, Norfolk ; and Main 
street, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

His beautifully and higbly finished Electro Dagverreo- 
types are an extraordinary improvement, insuring faithful 
and highly finished jikenesses in a few seconds 

The rotary bick-ground invented by J. H. Whitehurst, 
gives an airy and living appearance to the picture. 

He is the patentee of the Morteotype, the art of imbedding 
Daguerreoty pe likenesses in tombstones, so as to make them 
resist the ravages of time and weather. 

Whitehurst’s establishments now distribute more than 
thirty thousand pictures annually, and have never given dis-« 
satisfaction! ‘This is certainly a flattering proof of the su- 
periority of his likenesses. 

J. H.W. calle the attention of the public generally to his 
elegantly furnished Gallery over Lane & Tucker's new 
store, where a free exhibition of pictures will be given. 

Notwithstanding the usual competition in Daguerreotypes 
at the recent. fairof the Maryland Institute, he was awarded 
the first medal by the judges. 

Likenes: es of every description copied,and post-mortem 
cases attended to. March 27—tf 


JAMES BIRNEY AND CHARLES C. PEIRCE, 
Cincinnati. 
Ayteesy & PELRQE, Attorneys at Law and Notaries 


Public. 
JAMES BIRNEY, commissioned to take depositions, ac- 
knowledgment of deeds, and to administer oaths and affirm: 
ations, by appointment of the Governors of 














Alabama Connecticut Delaware 
Illinois Indiana lowa 
Kentucky Louisiana Michigan 
Missonri Mississippi Maine 
New York New Hampshire North Carolina 
Pennsylvania Rhode Island South Carolina 
Tennessee Vermont Wisconsin. 
‘exas Maryland 
Specialattention given to collections and to thetaking of 
—aew. 
ice, No. 114 Main atrect nly 25 





DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xenia, Ohio. 
L take acknowledgments, depositions, amdavite, ona 
protestations, in town or country ; is agent for 
National Bra, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
the A m Live Stock Insurance Company ; and 
will attend to the collection - claims generally: also, tosell- 
ing, leasing, and renting real esta 
Galloway’! 
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ALONG THE LINE NORTHWEST. 
Wwe. ~ 
The “ Queen City of the Lakes "—Its rural architec- 
ture and social refinements—Euclid street—Busi- 
ness — Growth — Cleveland and Columbus Rail- 
road — Columbus — The humane institutions of 
Ohio— Pleasant ride to Xenia—The Little Miami 
Valley. 


OQ 








Cincinnati, November 18, 1851. 

Mr. Eprror: A pleasant day spent in 
Cleveland gave me an ws mea ye J of makin 
a more thorough exploration of this beautifu 
city of the Western Lakes than I had ever bo- 
fore been able to execute, and candor compels 
me to say that for once eulogy has not sur- 

passed the truth. With every indication of 
rapid growth and great prosperity, with many 
instances of cultivated taste and high refine- 
ment, this beautiful young city sits upon the 
lake-shore like a Queen, commanding univer- 
sal admiration. 

With the excellent harbor she has, (now 
showing evidences of Governmental neglect,) 
with a fine canal pouring into her lap the va- 
rious productions of a large part of the noble 
State of Ohio, with one railroad entering her 
borders from the West and another from the 
East, and with coal of excellent quality near 
at hand and easy of access, Cleveland could 
hardly do otherwise than present many and 
decided evidences of commercial thrift and 
manufacturing industry. But this is not all 
she does. In her private residences she affords 
examples of very superior architectural skill ; 
the ample grounds by which many of them 
are surrounded fully vindicate her rural taste ; 
her churches and school-houses attest her re- 
spect for the institutions of religion and her 
devotion to the cause of popular education; 
while the interior of her dwellings and the de- 
portment of her citizens, alike in their homes 
and at their places of business, speak emphat- 
ically of the courtesies and refinements of life. 

One of the pleasant characteristics of Cleve- 
land is its freedom from mud. The soil here 
is a sandy loam, and, while not light enough 
to be very troublesome on account of dust in dry 
weather, it is so rapid an absorbent of water. 
that two or three hours after a hard rain a 
lady may walk out without soiling her slippers, 
if she use ordinary care. The winter winds 
sweep over the Lake here with great violence, 
and Cleveland is then a bleak place; but the 
fine, bracing airs of summer amply atone for 
this, as the bills of mortality show, and a brief 
visit in the warm season will speedily make 
apparent. 

Architecturally, the great charm of Cleve- 
land is a long and wide avenue, entirely away 
from the business and bustle of the city, called 
Euclid street. It is more than a mile in length, 
built up entirely of costly private residences, 
many of them of large size and great beauty, 
and all of them surrounded by grounds of fram 
one to three or four acres in extent, tastefull 
fenced in, handsomely laid out, and filled with 
choice shrubbery. I know of no other street 
in the United States, that has in combination 
the rural and city beauties of this. The pop- 
ulation of Cleveland is ascertained by the pres- 
ent census to be 21,140. Last year, it was 
17,034. That of Ohio city is now about 5,000. 
The two places are really but one city, divided 
by the unimportant Cuyahoga river, and will 
soon, doubtless, be united under one municipal 
government. Their united population now 
amounts to an aggregate of not less than 
26,000! Five years ago, Mr. Editor, when 
you left the State of Ohio, Cleveland was only 
a respectable little town, on the southern shore 
of Lake Erie, deriving most of its importance 
from the single fact that it was the chief north- 
ern outlet for the agricultural products of this 
State, the point at which transportation on the 
great Ohio canal, in and out, connected with 
transportation on Lake Erie, east and west. 
In the course of five years more, (by which time 
I hope you will have accomplished your mis- 
sion in the National Metropolis, and be on 
your return home.) it will be an active and im- 
portant commercial, manufacturing, and politi- 
cal city, with a population of little, if any, short 
of thirty-five thousand souls! This is the way 
in which things are going on “ Along the Line 
Northwest.” 

The opening of the railroad from Columbus 
to Cleveland, a few months ago, was marked 
by a good deal of exultation, and started the 
newspapers, at éither terminus, and along the 
line, into a loud chime of magniloquent praises ; 
but the truth is, the road is a poor one, and 
passes most of the way through a wild and 
uninteresting country. Making the road may 
have been very easy, but riding upon it is hard 
work. 

I was in Columbus too short a time to give 
you anything like a detailed account of this 
city, interesting as the capital of a great and 
growing State, and as the seat of a number of 
humane institutions, the foundation and suc- 
cessful management of which reflect undying 
honors upon the people of this young Common- 
wealth. 

These public charities embrace a lunatic 
asylum, an institution for the education of the 
deaf and dumb, and a school for the blind—all 
furnished with large and handsome buildings, 
well organized, and supplied with superior 
superintendents, teachers, &c. Among these 
institutions, the pénitentiary may justly be 
classed. This, as you know, is a very large 
and very strong stone structure, and is con- 
ducted throughout on the most improved plan 
of such prisons. The new State House “makes 
haste slowly;” but it is on a gigantic scale, 
and when completed will be a great and beau- 
tiful edifice. 

I do not remember to have seen the recent 
census of Columbus, but believe the population 
of the city is now about 17,000. The place 
has grown rapidly within a few years, and 
some handsome new private residences. and 

ublic buildings indicate an increasing taste 
or architectural proprieties. The commence- 
ment and completion of the two railroads that 
now have their termini in Columbus, have 
given an impulse to business which makes the 
city put on airs that a very few years ago she 
was an entire stranger to. 

I know of no easier or pleasanter, ride any- 
where, than that from Cohenaien to Xenia, on 
the railway bearing the names of these two 
towns. This road is one of the best in the 
country, and travel over it is made very inter- 
esting, by the fact that it passes through a por- 
tion of the fine grazing and wheat lands of 
Franklin, Madison, Clarke, and Greene coun- 
ties. 

Xenia is a beautiful town, and growing rap- 
idly. And here may be found the best ar- 
ranged Travellers’ Station, and the best ac- 
commodations for eating, that exist on any 
railroad in the United States. Such is the 
almost universal testimony, and it accords with 
my own observation. 

The ride from Xenia to Cincinnati, on the 
Little Miami railroad, is far pleasanter than 
it used to be, since many of the old curves 
have been straightened, and substantial T 
rails put down, instead of the flat rail that 
was used at first. 

Were you to pass over this road now, you 
would be astonished at the changes that have 
been made in the face of the country during 
the five years that you have been absent. But 
I have not time, nor have you room, for par- 
ticulars. Suffice it to say, as I sip my tea and 
eat my toast with mine host of the Burnet 
House, that this same Little Miami Valley is 
one of the garden spots of the world. 

And as I have in this letter travelled clear 
across the great State of Ohio, and diagonally 
at that, we will e’en part here, with a simple 
“Good night!” Yours, &c., 

CurrENTE Catamo. 





Burutneton, Vr., November 11, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Dear Sin: In looking over the columns of the 
National Era, I find Currente Calamo’s descrip- 
tion of the annual show of the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Society ; and the reason of my writing 
you 8, I see he has given a description of their 

rench merinoes exhibited there, and, in 
speaking of their weight, mentions one four- 
year-old buck, that weighed two hundred and 
forty pounds, and yield 


story that will beat that: Messrs. Jewett, Morse, 


and Holabird, of this county, have i ported 
flock of French merinoes thee ceacen at ‘about 


two hundred, and they have Bucks fiftee 
months old that cut, last yo : 


undred and twenty pounds. Mr. 


tells. me he saw a buck, while in France this 


ring, twenty-tw 
of wool, and their ao weighed aes 
lolabird 





one to three hundred dollars per head, and 
have made sales as high as one thousand dol- 
lars per head. This breed of sheep is calculated 
to improve the stock of sheep in this country 
more than eaything that has been done for 
ears. It will pay a man well for going a con- 
siderable distance to see them, whether he is a 
sheep-breeder or not—they are so much superior 
to anything that has been in this country be- 
fore. Lest I should weary your patience, I will 
close by wishing the breeders of good stock 
success. Yours, truly, 

A Reaver OF THE Era. 





For the National Era. 
RELIGION AND THE COLORED RACE. 


I am glad to see in your columns the re- 
markably frank statements of a writer in the 
Louisville Presbyterian, with respect to the 
failure of all attempts to bring the colored 
population of Kentucky under the influence of 
the Presbyterian Church. The admissions of 
the article are very important, in view of their 
soyrce. The reasons of this aloofness of the 
colored people, given in the article referred to, 
are just and timely, so far as they go; but 
they do not fathom the depths of their antipa- 
thies for white preachers. These have their 
spring in Slavery, as the remote cause—the 
spirit of caste engendered by it, as the proxi- 
mate cause. 
The success of a clergyman depends much 
more upon the soczal influences he may be dis- 
posed and enabled to exert upon the members 
of his congregation, than upon his pulpit la- 
bors, be the latter never so elogent or impres- 
sive. I could give many personal illustrations 
of this position, in the careers of clergymen of 
different denominations, who have come spe- 
cially under my notice. But it will be only 
necessary to cite the uniform workings of that 
most wonderful of all ecclesiastical machinery, 
the Roman Catholic Church’s, in proof. 
The Catholic priesthood well know the pow- 
er of social intercourse. It is a prescribed du- 
ty which they rarely neglect.  Sermonizing 
merely is regarded as a secondary considera- 
tion in comparison with it. It must be attend- 
ed to, whatever else is neglected. If one priest 
is not sufficient to attend to both departments 
of duty, he is furnished an assistant for that 
purpose, wherever the congregation can afford 
the additional expense, or the wants of the lo- 
cation demand it. As a medical practitioner, 
I formerly had frequent opportunities for con- 
trasting the conduct of our Protestant clergy 
with those of the Catholic Church, enjoying. 
as I did, an unusually mixed field of practice ; 
and I am prepared to state that the latter per- 
form a degree of private or social labor ten 
times as great as that performed by the for- 
mer, as a general rule. Go where the medical 
practioner may, whether in the most fashion- 
able mansion or the most humble hut, there he 
will encounter the Catholic priest—the “ fa- 
ther confessor.” He never suffers himself to 
forget his duties in this respect. In sunshine 
or rain, you find him at the bedside of the in- 
valid and of the dying. Adding to the oppor- 
tunities for family influence thus presented, the 
peculiar opportunities of personal communion 
at the confessional, we need not be surprised at 
their success, exceeding. though it does, that of 
all our Protestant organizations. 
By this arrangement, the clergy of the Cath- 
olic Church are generally more successful in 
attracting and attaching the blacks to their 
places of worship and their ordinances than 
the Presbyterians. The secret is their compul- 
sory attention to these duties, without regard to 
color—especially in the seclusion of the confes- 
stonal, where the intercourse between the cler- 
gy and the membership is not restrained by 
popular prejudice, as a more public intercourse 
would be, even in free States. 
Laying down, then, the proposition, that an 
intimate personal communion of some sort is 
sbsolutely necessary to clerical success, and 
keeping it in view, we may plainly descry the 
cause of failure complained of by the writer in 
the Presbyterian paper referred to. White 
preachers will not, under the outside control of 
present prejudices against color, avail them- 
selves of these indispensable appliances. They 
will not seek the fireside of the colored man, 
and enter into that familiar communion with 
himself and family, his wife and little ones, 
so indispensable to confidence and regard, which 
are the forernnners of suecess in the pulpit 
The colored preacher alone will do this. 
As you have suggested, the proposed plan of 
the writer alluded to—that of the whites em- 
ploying colored preachers to minister to the 
colored people—would not succeed much bet- 
ter; failing, as preachers thus set over their 
brethren would, to secure, to any considerable 
and permanent extent, the needed confidence of 
their respective pastoral charges. The history 
of the offorts of the Methodist denomination to 
bring the colored people under their influence 
has proven this. Their plan is to appoint 
white “presiding elders” over the colored 
stations, who are expected to regulate and di- 
rect the ministrations of their white clerical 
brethren, while the latter are expected to foot 
the bill of their sustenance. So much dissat- 
isfaction has this plan given, that large num- 
bers of these people have seceded from the pa- 
rent church, and formed independent organi- 
zations of their own, under the name of “ Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church.” These are 
found in large numbers in Baltimore, as in sey- 
eral other cities ; and they, mostly, succeed bet- 
ter than those who have eed in the parent 
church. I think I may safely say, after care- 
ful inquiry, that the resulting loss of numerous 
houses of worship, raised at their own expense, 
mainly, (of which the whites have taken care 
to hold the deeds!) is all that prevents a gen- 
eral “declaration of independence,” on their 
part—a consummation which I have ever fa- 
vored, and one which I regard as devoutly to 
be wishéd, the dissentient views of Frederick 
Douglas, among the justly influential leaders 
of their own race, and some of their sincere 
white friends, to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Speaking of the mode in which the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church has “used” so many of 
this too-confiding race, reminds me of some in- 
stances of injustice of a similar character per- 
trated by other denominations in this city. 
et one example suffice: at the intersection of 
two of our streets stands a neat Gothic struc- 
ture, known as a “colored church.” The con- 
gregation which assembles weekly therein is 
preached to by a white clergyman, who is paid 
for it by them, while talented colored men, who 
are abundantly qualified for the station, listen 
to him. 
After studying theology for several years, a 
wotthy colored man, who had a right to antici- 
pate being placed over this flock, became dis- 
coutaged at the frequent postponements of his 
“ordination,” and banished himself in despair 
to Columbia, Pennsylvania, where he hired 
himself as a lumber merchant’s clerk. His 
family becoming dissatisfied, he finally re- 
moved back to this city, and now teaches school 
for a livelihood next door to the very church 
from whose pulpit rank injustice had thus 
cruelly extiuied him! That he is, however, 
doing more good for his race than the reverend 
teacher who supplanted him can possibly effect, 
(for the above and other reasons,) should be to 
him a source of some consolation—albiet, such 
a result should form no excuse for his oppres- 
sors. * Meanwhile, the seeds of dissatisfaction 
are taking root in the congregation, and they 
will one day furnish another confirniation of 
the impracticability of all plans of religious 
instruction which contemplate placing preach- 
ers of the oppressing race over the congrega- 
tions of the — In using the -term 
“oppressed,”’ I design to include the frée as 
aia the enslaved, each being the subject of 
oppression, in his turn and in his ee ‘ 
Baltimore, November, 1851. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE CHILLICOTHE PRES- 
°  BYTERY. 


West Union, Onto, October 18, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

“The following was adopted by the Chillicothe 
Presbytery, in session at Union, September last, 
and, by order of the same, is sent with the re- 
quest that it be inserted in the columns of your 
paper. Joun P. Vanpyxg, S. Clerk. 


stitution of the Presb 
the duty of Presbyte 


pro 


w, usually styied 
the of 
duty to publish the following declaration : 


Inasmuch as the words of God, and the con- 
ian church, make it 
; ries to resolve questions of 
doctrine or discipline, seriously and reasonably 
and to condemn erroneous opinions 
which injure the peace or purity of the church ; 
and inasmuch as the minds of some serious 

rsons are kuown to be embarrassed by the 
the “fugitive slave law,” 
Chillicothe considered it their 


fore, when the laws of man’s making contra- 
vene His authority and laws, by making it a 
penal offence to discharge any of the duties we 
owe to God or our fellow man—such as feeding 
the hungry, clothing the naked, or receiving 
and entertaining the stranger, knowing him to 
be claimed by a fellow mortal—or by requiring 
us to assist the oppressor in catching human 
beings who are escaping from a land where 
they are held as chattels personal, deprived of 
their inalienable rights and the means of salva- 
tion—we should obey God rather than men. — 
2. Resolved, That no intelligent and consci- 
entious man ought to feel himself bound to re- 
gard the requirements of the fugitive slave law. 
It is written in God’s book, to be read of all 
nations and in every. age of the world “Woe 
unto him that buildeth his house by unright- 
eousness, and hischambers by wrong ; that useth 
his neighbor’sservice without wages, and giveth 
him not for his work.” The slaveholders of the 
South hold their slaves by the same tenure by 
which Pharoah held his, viz: they are the chil- 
dren of slave mothers. For that sin, God rained 
down judgments, even hail-stones and coals of 
fire, on the landof Egypt. The righteous Judge 
of all the earth doomed the whole nation of the 
Amalckites to extermination for the sin of 
rising and-hindering the slaves, when they were 
escaping from their masters. The God of Israel 
made it a standing ordinance of his church, 
that no Ammonite nor “Moabite, even to the 
tenth generation, should enter into the congre- 
gation, because they did not meet the slaves 
with bread and water, and assist them in es- 
caping from a land of slavery. It was a law 
of perpetual obligation, that no man should de- 
liver to his master the servant that is escaping 
from his master. The standing injunction of 
an inspired Apostle to all Christian servants de- 
prived of freedom is, “ Art thou called, being a 
servant, care not for it; but if thou mayest be 
free, use it rather.” 
3. Resolved, That if it be a Christian privilege 
to disregard the claims of God’s law because 
the laws of man’s making require it, the 
Prophets and Apostles, and all martyrs, “ died 
as the fool dieth.” 
4. Resolved, That to assist slave-hunters to 
catch men, women, and little children, who are 
escaping from slavery, or in any way to assist 
in carrying out a law so flagrantly unrighteous 
as the fugitive slave law, is a sin requiring the 
cognizance of the judicatories of the church ; 
and the church sessions under the supervision 
of this Presbytery are enjoined, in cases of con- 
viction by due process, to exclude from the 
communion of the church the impenitent, until 
they give satisfactory evidence of repentance. 
5. Resolved, That the Presbytery would not 
be understood as advising active resistance to 
any of the laws of the land, but enjoin it upon 
all under our authority to submit quietly to the 
penalty of the law, when they cannot with a 
good conscience obey its precept. 
Jno. P. Vanvyke, P. Clerk. 

PuaInFiecp, Inpv., November 10, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: In a New York paper of March 
last, I noticed a statement to the effect that 
“omnibuses were propelled by steam through 
the streets of London,’ and more recently 
some of the publications contain accounts of 
“ploughing by steam in Great Britain;” and 
as editors are supposed to know all things, | 
write that I may learn through the columns of 
your excellent paper, whether or not there has 
been such an application made of steam, as to 
enable the operator to turn to the right or the 
left? If so, what is the principle or manner of 
its application? Or does the engine follow a 
given track, as the horse-power omnibuses of 
New York? 

Respectfully, W. Lockuart. 

P. S. We are not versed in such matters, 
and leave it to somebody else to reply. 

Editor Era. 


_——— 


The undersigned very respectfully invite pub- 
lic attention to two great objects of individual 
and general prosperity—the development of the 
natural resources of our country, and the pro- 
motion of practical science. To a large extent, 
these two objects are one and the same, as a 
knowledge of the natural resources of industry 
and of wealth is pre-eminently practical science. 
The more this knowledge becomes individual, 
making every farmer acquainted with the char- 
acter and capabilities of his own fields, and all 
classes familiar with the natural wealth imme- 
diately surrounding them, the more thoroughly 
will it be promoted, the more _— diffused. 

The most direct—perhaps the only—mode of 
securing effectually these two objects, combined 
in one, is by makiug practical science a subject 
of primary iustruction in schools, especially 
aided by the reciprocating efforts of families. 
Such a step, at once simple and direct, is ren- 
dered vigorous and effective by the eagerness 
with which children pursue, and the rapidity 
with which they acquire, knowledge of natural 
objects, so richly scattered around them by the 
hand of their Creator. Thus occupied, inter- 
ested, and instructed, they are most effectually 
drawn from objects and pursuits leading to dis- 
order, lawlessness, and violence, now but too 
manifest in all parts of the country, threaten- 
ing, if unchecked, the perpetuity of our repub- 
lican institutions. 

As the two leading objects of human pursuit 
are agriculture and mechanism, it is a self- 
evident truth that institutions especially de- 
signed to fit those entering upon the stage of 
action for their future vocations should teach 
primarily and thoroughly subjects connected 
with those pursuits—that schools teach promi- 
nently and vigorously subjects and modes fun- 
damental in the success of the farmer and me- 
chanic. The sciences especially embracing 
agriculture and mechanism are geology, chem- 
istry, and geometry, to be thaught practically 
and experimentally. 

The unparalleled progress made in these sci- 
ences, especially the first, within a few years 
past, renders their future advancement easy, 
certain, and rapid, directly applied to the daily 
pursuits of all classes. The developments and 

resentations made of these subjects by Mr. 

osiah Holbrook, and the results of his past 
efforts in aiding their advancement, render it 
proper that special attention be directed to the 
plans and measures now proposed by him for 
their continued progress and still wider diffu- 
sion. 

Such being the plain dictates of common 
sense, suggested by the progress of our country 
and the spirit of the age, the undersigned invite 
to them the attention of all interested in human 
progress, and especially the public functionaries 
whose official duty and highest pleasure must 
alike induce them to’ give the whole subject 
their prompt efforts and hearty reciprocations. 
We only add. that we cOnsider the plans and 
proposals of Mr. Holbrook, as shown above, of 
great value, and entitled to the favorable con- 


sideration of the public. . 
J. M. Mason, of Virginia, U. States Senate. 
Sam. Houston, of Texas, do. 
Jas. Whitcomb, of Indiana, do. 
Henry Dodge, of Wisconsin, do. 
Solon Borland, of Arkansas, _— do. 
Jas. Shields, of Illinois, do. 
John Bell, of Tennessee, do. 
Lewis Cass, of Michigan, do. 
Jas. Cooper, of Pennsylvania, do. 


Wm. Upham, of Vermont, do. 
Solomon Foot, of Vermont, do. 
Rich. Brodhead, of Pennsylvavia, do. 
S. A. Douglas, of Illinois, do. 
Wm. H. Seward, of New York, do. 
A. C. Dodge, of Iowa, do. 
Alpheus Felch, of Michigan, do. 
Truman Smith, of Connecticut, do. 
Jackson Morton, of Florida, do. 
John McLean, Supreme Court U. States. 
Levi Woodbury, do. do. 
John McQueen, of South Carolina, M. C. 
Thomas 8. Bocock, of Virginia, M. C. 
James McDowell. of Virginia, M. C. 

. F. P. Stanton, of Tennessee, M. C. 
J. R. J. Daniel, of North Carolina, M. C. 
S. W. Harris, of Alabama, M. C. 
Robert C. Schenck, of Ohio, M. C. 
Wm. Duer, of New York, M. C. 
Preston King, of New York. M. C. 
Emery D. Potter, of Ohio, M. C. 
Jos. Henry, Sec’y Smithsonian Institution. 
Jeremiah Morton, of Virginia, M. C. 
Allen F. Owen, of Georgia, M. C. 
C. B. Calvert, President Md. Ag. Society. 
Edmund Burke, Ex-Com’r of Patents. 
Elisha Whittlesey, First Compt’r Treasury. 


Washington, March 3, 1851. 

One hundred and fifty teachers attended the 
late session of the Berkshire County Teacher’s 
Institute at Pittsfield. : 


It is said that since the Liquor Law went in- 














the Most 


. sag That the authority and laws of 
High God are paramount ; and there- 


to operation in Portland, Maine, crime has de- 
creased in the city seventy percent, = 


CHRISTIANITY AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions give in their last report a 
very encouraging account of their missions in 
the East. The seminary at Constantinople has 
twenty-five pupils, and the female boarding 
school, twenty-two. Five free schools for Prot- 
estant children, taught by pious matrons, con- 


. tain 179 pupils. The desire for the Holy Serip- 


tures is steadily increasing all over the country. 
In the region of Ezrum, more copies were sold 
the past year, than in the two or three previ- 
ous years. Eyen the enemies of the mission 
seek for copies, through the native Protestants. 
The demand is great in the country around 
Aintab. More than two thousand copies, in 
different languages, were disposed of at Con- 
stantinople in the year ending with June last. 
Copies find their way into Russia, and are fre- 
quently bouglt and carried into Roomelia and 
Bulgaria. But the charter granted to the 
Protestant Christians by the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Turkey is a matter of the highest and 
most cheering import. 


Say the Board in their report: 

“For some three years or more there has 
been’ a Vizierial recognition, and the com- 
plaints of the community have been listened to 
by the Porte; but it seems there was nothing 
which necessarily survived a change of admin- 
istration. ‘The firman now obtained, being 
from the Sultan himself, and placed in their 
own hands, gives all the stability and per- 
manency to their civil organization that the 
older Christian communities enjoy. They are 
distinctly declared to have the same privileges 
of building churches, holding burying-grounds, 
&e., that are granted to the other rayahs. A 
Turkish Pasha has been appointed to attend to 
their affairs; and they are to appoint a wakeel 
or agent fyom among themselves, as their organ 
of transacting business with the Government, 
and a council or committee to decide upon the 
civil affairs of the community. At the request 
of Sir Stratford Canning, the British, Am- 
bassador, to whom the Christian world is much 
indebted— ' 

“¢Thirteen of the leading Protestants, says 
Mr. Dwight, called upon him on the occasion 
of his procuring for them this charter of rights, 
and for three-quarters of an hour he addressed 
them on their duties and responsibilities in 
view of their present position in the Empire. 
He told them that they ought to thank God 
that they were the first to be relieved from the 
shackles of superstition, and to be made ac- 
quainted with the pure gospel of Christ. He 
told them that many eyes were upon them here, 
and that they ought to excel all others in the 
land in faithful obedience to the Government, 
in a kind and brotherly deportment to those of 
other religious opinions, and in a universally 
honest and uprightexample. Again and again 
did he exhort them to act, in all things, accord- 
ing to the principles and doctrines of the gos- 
pel. From the impression made upon their 
minds, he must have spoken with great tender- 
ness and power. Their hearts were all melted. 
and their countenances betrayed the deep and 
strong emotions that were struggling within; 
so that the Ambassador himself was moved 
almost to tears, and expressed to them his high 
gratification at the interest they manifested in 
his counsels and warnings. The scene was 
truly affecting, and will long be remembered. 
How admirable are the ways of Providence, in 
putting in such a post, for such times, such a 
man !’ 

“A letter from our brethren at Constantino- 
ple to Sir Stratford, acknowledging his invalua- 
ble services in this matter, with his reply, may 
be found in the Missionary Herald for June. 

“The present number of Protestants in Tur- 
key is estimated at about fifteen hundred. 
The following paragraph is from the close of a 
late letter from the mission: 

“No such class of persons existed in this 
country, when your missionaries first came 
here; and now they have become numerous 
and important enough to call for a distinct re- 
cognition and a separate civil organization, by 
order of the Sultan himself. This community 
is already composed not only of Protestant 
Armenians, but also of Protestant Greeks, 
Jews, Syrians, Maronites, and Druzes; and 
just now a body of Protestant Germans, who 
have removed from Russia to the borders of 
the Danube, and have voluntarily become sub- 
jects of the Porte, are asking for admission to 
its privileges. The firman is general, and se- 
cures protection to all Protestant subjects of 
Turkey, whatever may have been their origin 
or former connection. We understand that 
both in Nazareth and Nablus, as well as in 
some other towns in Syria, a considerable 
number of families, belonging formerly to the 
Greek and Catholic churches, now openly pro- 
fess Protestantism, in connection with the 
Anglo-Prussian episcopate of Jerusalem. These 
also must be arranged under the same civil 
organization, having the same civil head with 
the Armenians in other parts of the Empire.’ ” 


The Head of the Mahomedan Empire has 
recently won applause from the world by sev- 
eral great actions, but the charter which he 
has now conferred upon Protestant Christians 
outshines in glory, as we trust it will in benefi- 
cence, all others. 

CHARTER OF THE PROTESTANTS IN THE TURKISH 
EMPIRE. 

To my Vizir, Mohammed Pasha, Prefect of 
the Police in Constantinople, the honorable 
Minister and glorious Counsellor, the Model of 
the world. and Regulator of the affairs of the 
community; who, directing the public interests 
with sublime prudence, consolidating the 
structure of the Empire with wisdom, and 
strengthening the columns of its prosperity 
and glory, is the recipient of every grace from 
the’ Most High. May God prolong his glory! 

When this sublime and august mandate 
reaches you, let it be known that hitherto 
those of my Christian subjects who have em- 
braced the Protestant faith, in consequence of 
their not being under any special appointed 
superintendence, and in consequence of the 
Patriarchs and primates of their former sects, 
which they have renounced, naturally not be- 
ing able to attend to their affairs, have suffered 
much inconvenience and distress. But in ne- 
cessary accordance with my imperial compas- 
sion, which is the support of all, and which is 
manifested to all classes of my subjects, it is 
contrary to my om ng pleasure that any one 
class of them should be exposed to suffering. 

As, therefore, by reason of their faith, the 
above mentioned are already a separate com- 
munity, it is my royal compassionate will that 
for the facilitating the conducting of their 
affairs, and that they may obtain ease and 
quiet, and safety, a faithful and trustworthy 
person from among themselves, and by their 
own selection, should be appointed, with the 
title of “Agent of the Protestants,” and that 
he should be in relations with the Prefecture 
of the Police. 

It shall be the duty of the Agent to have in 
charge the register of the male members of the 
community, which shall be kept at the police ; 
and the Agent shall cause to be registered 
therein all births and deaths in the community. 
And all applications for passports and marriage 
licenses, and all petitions on affairs concerning 
the community, that are to be presented to the 
Sublime Porte, or to any other department, 
must be given in under the official seal of the 
Agent. 

or the execution of my will, this my impe- 
rial sublime mandate and august command 
has been especially issued and given from my 
sublime chancery. 58 

Hence, thou who art the minister above 
named, according as it has been explained 
above, will execute to the letter the preceding 
ordinance ; only, as the collection of the capita- 
tion tax and the delivery of passports are sub- 
ject to particular regulations, you will not do 
anges contrary to those regulations. You 

ill not permit anything to be required of 
them, in the name of fee, or on other pretences, 
for marriage license or registration. You will 
see to it, that like the other communities of the 
Empire, in all their affairs, such as procuring 
cemeteries and places of worship, they should 
have every facility and every needed assist- 
ance. You will not permit that any of the 
other communities shall in any way interfere 
with their edifices, or with their worldly mat- 
ters or concerns, or, in short, with any of their 
affairs, either secular or religious, that thus 
pe hd be free to exercise the usages of their 

aith. 

And it is enjoined upon you not to allow 
them to be molested an iota in these particu- 
lars, or in any others; and that all attention 





and perseverance be put in requisition to main- 
tain them in quiet and security. And, in case 





of necessity, they shall be free to make repre- 
sentations regarding their affairs through their 
Agent to the Sublime Porte. 

hen this my imperial will shall be brought 
to your knowledge and appreciation, you will 
have this august decree registered in the neces- 
sary departments, and then give it over to re- 
main in the hands of these my subjects. And 
see you to it, that its requirements be always 
in future performed in their full import. 

Thus know thou, and respect my sacred sig- 
net! Written in the holy month of Mohar- 
rem, 1267. (November, 1850.) 

Given in the well-guarded city Constanti- 
neniyeh. 


CHRISTIAN HEROISM. 


The following singular account of a case of 
benevolence, wherein one man chose to die in- 
stead of another, is from Carlyle’s Life of Ster- 
ling. 

One other little event dwells with me, out of 
those Falmouth times, exact date now forgot- 
ten; a pleasant little matter, in which Ster- 
ling, and principally the Misses Fox, bright, 
cheery young creatures, were concerned, which, 
for the sake of its human interest, it is worth 
mention. 

In a certain Cornish mine, said the newspa- 
pers, duly specifying it. two miners deep down 
in thé shaft were engaged putting in a shot for 
blasting ; they had completed their affair, and 
were about to give the signal for being hoisted 
up—one at a time was all their coadjutor at 
the top could manage, and the second was to 
kindle the match, and then mount with all 
speed. Now it chanced, while they were both 
still below, one of them thought the match too 
long; tried to break it shorter; took a couple 
of stones, a flat and a sharp, to cut it shorter ; 
did cut it of the due length, but horrible to 
relate, kindled it at the same time, and both 
were still below! Both shouted vehemently to 
the coadjutor at the windlass, both sprang at 
the basket ; the windlass man could not move 
it with them both. Here was a moment for 
poor miner Jack and miner Will! Instant, 
horrible death hangs over both, when Will 
generously resigns himself; “Go aloft, Jack,” 
and sits down: “away; in one minute I shall 
be in heaven!” Jack bounds aloft, the explo- 
sion instantly follows, bruises his face as he 
looks over ; he is safe above ground; and poor 
Will? Descending eagerly, they find Will, 
too, as if by miracle, buried under rocks which 
had arched themselves over him, and little in- 
jured. He too is brought up safely, and all 
ends joyfully, say the newspapers. 

Such a piece of manful promptitude and 
salutary human heroism was worth investi- 
gating. It was investigated, found to be accu- 
rate to the letter—with this addition and ex- 
planation, that Will, an honest, ignorant, good 
man, entirely given up to Methodism, had been 
perfect in the “faith of assurance,” certain that 
he should get to heaven if he died, certain that 
Jack would not, which had been the ground of 
his decision in that moment ; for the rest, that 
he much wished to learn reading and writing, 
and find some way of life above ground, in- 
stead of below. By the aid of Misses Fox and 
the rest of that family, a subscription (modest, 
Anti-Hudson testimonial) was raised to this 
Methodist hero. He emerged into daylight 
with fifty pounds in his pocket; did strenu- 
ously try, for certain months, to learn reading 
and writing; found he could not lear: those 
arts, or either of them; took his money and 
bought cows with it, wedding at the same time 
a religious, likely milkmaid ; and was, the last 
I heard of him, a prosperous, modest dairyman, 
thankful for the upper light, and safety from 
the wrath to come. Sterling had some hand 
in this affair; but, as I said, it was the two 
young ladies of the family that mainly did it. 





. ‘MAKING HOOKS AND EYES. 


The New York Evening Post has a letter 
from a correspondent in Connecticut, from 
which we copy the following : 

Upon the premises we were shown the works 
of the Waterbury Hook and Eye Company, 
where a capital of $16,000 is employed in the 
manufacture of hooks and eyes. Here were 
arranged long rows of little machines about 
the size of small washstands, under which a 
constant shower of feminine conveniences was 
pouring down, but from what cause or what 
agency it was difficult to conjecture. Upon a clo- 
ser inspection, a large spool of wire was perceiv- 
ed revolving slowly in the rear. growing shorter 
inch by inch in mechanical harmony with the 
machinery, while iron fingers curiously articu- 
lated were ready to grasp the severed frag- 
ment, and pass it algag from change to change 
until it finally dropped into the receptacle be- 
neath, a perfect hook or@ye, ready for use. 

For a moment it seemed as if each machine 
was instinct with life and intelligence. The pow- 
er of speech seemed to be all that was wanting 
to complete the delusion. There were but four 
or five men in the room, who passed around oc- 
casionally from one stand to another, to oil the 
machinery, to supply new wire when the pre- 
vious spool was consumed, or to empty the vessels 
when filled by the silvery shower. The whole 
performance more resembled the voluntary 
process of nature than the result of mechanical 
art. 

The duty of the superintendent of one of 
these machines seemed to me curiously alike 
to that of the gardener who plants his peach- 
stone, which, after many days, sprouts, grows 
into a tree, blooms, and finally bears peaches, 
which, when ripe, drop from its branches, 
and are gathered for use. 





LIVING IN ANTIOCH. 


We take the following brief account from 
Sketches of Oriental Life, by F. A. Neale, Esq.: 


Antioch is, beyond dispute, the cheapest 
place in the world, as well as one of the health- 
iest; and if it were not for the ragged little 
boys, who hoot at every stranger, and throw 
stones at his door, annoying you in every pos- 
sible way, I should preter it as a place of resi- 
dence to any spot | have visited in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, or America. 

My house was of perfectly new construction, 
well planted, and well situated, and proof 
against water, as well as wind. I had four 
rooms—a sitting-roon, a dining-room, a bed- 
room, and a dressing-room. I had a walled en- 
closure of about eighty feet square, where roses, 
and geraniums vied in beauty with jessamines 
and lilies. There was also a poultry-yard, a 
pigcon-house, stables for three horses, a store- 
house, a kitchen, and a servants’ room. I had 
in the garden a grape-vine, (muscatel,) a pome- 
granate-tr®, a peach-tree, a plum-tree, an apri- 
cot, and a China quince ; and, in addition to all 
these, a fountain perpetually jotting up water, 
and a well, and a bathing-room. For all this 
accommodation, I paid three hundred and fifty 
piastres—about three pounds sterling—and 
this was a higher rent than would be paid by 
any native. Of course, the house was unfur- 
nished, but furniture in the East is seldom on 
a grand scale: a divan, half dozen chairs, a 
bedstead, a mattress, a looking-glass, a table 
or two, and half a dozen pipes, and narghilies, 
are all one requires. Servants cost about three 
pounds a head per annum. Seven and a half 

ounds of good mutton may be had for a shil- 
fing. Fowls—and fat ones, too—twopence each. 
Fish is sold by the weight—thirteen rotolos for 
a beshlik, or about seventy pounds weight for 
a shilling. Eels—the very best iemeel in the 
world—three halfpence each. As for vegeta- 
bles, whether cabbages, lettuces, des asperges, 
celery, water-cresses, parsley, beans, peas, rad 
ishes, turnips, carrots, cauliflowers, and onions, 
a pennyworth would last a man a week. Fruit 
is sold at the same rates; and grapes cost about 
five shillings the horse-load. Game is also abun- 
dant. Dried fruits and nuts can be obtained 
in winter. In fact, living as well as one could 
wish, | found it impossible—house rent, servants, 
horses, board, washing, and wine, included—to 
exceed the expenditure of forty pounds per 
annum. 

Under these circumstances, it may appear 
marvellous that many Europeans, possessed of 
limited means, have not made Antioch their 
temporary home; but every question has two 
sides, and everything its pros and cons. The 
cons, in this instance, are the barbarous char- 
acter of the people among whom you live; 
the perpetual liability of becoming, at one in- 
stant’s warning, the victim of some fanatical 
emeute ; the small ho ou have of redress 
for the insult offered; the continual 
intrigues entered into by the Ayans to disturb 
your peace and comfort ; the absence of many 
of the luxuries enjoyed in Europe ; the want of 
society and books, and the ictal nheonas of all 
places of worship, which gradually creates in 
the mind a morbid indifference to religion, and 
which Mer K frequently degenerates into ab- 
solute infidelity. t is better to choose with 








David in such case, and say, “I would rather 
be a doorkeeper in the house of the Lord, than 
dwell in the tents of iniquity.” 


—_—_—_——=———_——_ 


A FATHER’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 


; BY GOETHE. 

The time draws nigh, dear John, that I must 
go the way from which none returns. [ can- 
not take thee with me, I must leave thee in a 
world where good counsel is not superabund- 
ant. No one is born wise. Time and experi- 
ence teach us to separate the grain from the 
chaff. [ have seen more of the world than 
thou. It is not all gold, dear son, that glitters. 
[ have seen many a star from heaven fall, and 
many a staff on which men have leaned break. 
Therefore I give thee this advice, the result of 
my experience: Attach not thy heart to any 
transitory thing. The truth comes not to us, 
dear son; we must seek for it. That which 
you see, scrutinize carefully; and with regard 
to things unseen and eternal, rely on the word 
of God. Search no one so closely as thyself: 
Within us dwells the judge who never deceives, 
and whose voice is more to us than the,applause 
of the world, and more than all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians and Greeks. Resolve, my son, 
to do nothing to which this voice is opposed. 
When you think and project, strike on your 
forehead and ask for his counsel. He speaks 
at first low, and lisps as an innocent child ; but 
if you honor his innocence, lie gradually loosens 
his tongue and speaks more distinctly. 

Despise not any religion; it is easy to de- 
spise, hut it is much better to understand. Up- 
hold truth when thou canst, and be willing 
for her sake to be hated; but know that thy 
individual cause is not the cause of truth, and 
beware that they are not confounded. Do 
good for thy own satisfaction, and care not 
what follows. Cause no gray hairs to any 
one; nevertheless, for the right even gray hairs 
are to-be disregarded. Help and give willing- 
ly when thou hast. and think no more of thy- 
self for it; and if thou hast nothing, let thy 
hands be ready with a drink of cold water, and 
esteem thyself for that noless. Say not always 
what thou knowest, but® know pe what 
thou sayest. Not the apparently devout, but 
the truly devout man. respect, and go in his 
ways. A man who has the fear of God in his 
heart is like the sun that shines and warms, 
though it does not speak. Do that which is 
worthy of recompense, and ask none. Reflect 
daily upon death, and seek the life which is 
beyond with a cheerful courage ; and, further, 
go not out of the world without having testified 
by some good deed thy love and respect for 
the Author of Christianity. 


THE AFRICAN CITY OF ABEOKUTA. 





Notices of this place have recently appear- 
ed, for the first time, in our missionary jour- 
nals; and as it is quite unknown to most per- 
sons, the following facts, which have cost 
considerable research, may be useful to our 
readers. 

Abeokuta stands on the Ogee river, in lati- 
tude 7 deg. 8 min. north. It is the capital of 
the Yariba country, lying contiguous on the 
eastward to Dahomey, and about 140 miles 
eastward of Liberia, in nearly the same lati- 
tude. Abeokuta is 50 miles from Badagry, 
and about the same distance from Lagos, in 
the Bight of Benin, where Clapperton, and 
both the Landers, landed on their exploring 
expeditions to the river Niger. 
ants of this Kingdom are called Yombas. 

The city of Abeokuta is about eleven miles 
in circuit, and contains according to some 
authors 50,000 inhabitants. Others give it 
75,000, and one. 100,000. 

About 3,000 of the inhabitants are natives 
of this region, who had been carried off as 
slaves, recaptured, and sent to Sierra Leone, 
whence after a few years they found their way 
back, bringing with them g valuable amount 
of knowledge and civilization. 

The market is daily supplied with all the 
necessaries of life; and an active trade is car- 
ried on with the interior, though attended with 
great risk of property and life. Kidnapping is 
very common, and the citizens are continually 
in danger of being seized and sold by their 
more warlike neighbors. 

The chief of Abeokuta seems to possess in- 
telligence and energy. He is the man who 
first attempted to imitate our mode of build- 
ing houses. His doors will adgnit a person to 
enter erect, he has windows, and rooms floored 
with boards, and paint on his house. His ex- 
ample and influence will doubtless be felt for 
good by his people. They are already greatly 
ahead of the tribes around Sierra Leone in in- 
telligence and civilization. Arrangements were 
in progress, at our last advices, to establish “a 
model farm.” 

Three black clergymen of the Church of 
England are settled here, viz: D. H. Trotter, 
S. Crowther, and Mr. Townsend, all well edu- 
cated men. There is also a Methodist station 
and missionary here. The number of disci- 
ples to Christianity is about 300, some of 
whom became converts at Sierra Leone. The 
mass of the natives adhere to their. supersti- 
tion, but the existence and operations of Chris- 
tian teachers is exciting much attention in the 
interior. 

The people of Abeokuta stand in constant 
terror of the people of Lagos ; as the latter are 
devoted to the slave trade, and often seize and 
sell citizens of adjacent regions. The Abeoku- 
tang have a law prohibiting kidnapping, under 
the heaviest penalty; but the chiefs are not 
able to enforce it fully, and never will be. while 
Lagos is under the influence of the Portuguese 
and Brazilians —Colonization Herald. 

HyproGrapuicaL SurvVEY OF THE LakEs.— 
The Straits of Mackinaw, which are the key 
to Lakes Michigan and Superior, have recently 
been surveyed by a party of Government 
officers. This party consisted of twenty-five 
persons; a portion of the force was occupied 
on the main-land coast, the islands having 
been principally sounded and nearly completed, 
so as to enable Capt. Macomb to form the 
charts. To give some idea of the elaborate- 
ness and accurateness of the survey, the small 
island of Bois Blanc, about four miles in 
circumference, has eight points under the 
main triangulation ; and in all these there are 
twenty-eight points. The surveysat Mackinae 
have occupied the force in hard work for two 
years, under Capt. Macomb, and it is evident 
that the greatest benefits will result to our lake 
marine. Among other important facts dis- 
closed by their survey, about seventeen miles 
E. N. E. of Mackinac, among what is called 
the snows, (chemaux,) there is a fine harbor, 
completely land-locked, and having at its 
entrance six or seven fathoms of water. In 
the waters in the vicinity of Saginaw Bay, 
which were supposed to be unfathomable in 
depth, soundings have been taken on the usual 
steamboat route, at forty and fifty miles from 
Thunder Bay lighthouse, off Sagniaw Bay, and 
bottom was found at the depth of twenty-eight 
fathoms and at thirty-two fathoms. The bot- 
tom is of sand, black and white specks, a good 
specimen having been brought up in both 
instances. On the 30th October, a sounding 
was taken abreast of the dock at Fort Gratiot, 
and the water in the narrow part of the St. 
Clair river was found to be seventeen fathoms, 
or more than half as deep as Saginaw vicinity. 
There is no account of any accurate sounding 
to show that any point in the bottom of Lake 
Huron is as low as the surface of. the ocean, 
although it has frequently been stated to de- 
scend below that level —Philadelphia Ledger. 

Scorcu Wit.—A meeting of the elders of a 
certain kirk had assembled for the purpose of 
determining about the position of a stove, which 
was to be erected for the purpose of warming 
the building on Sundays. After considerable 
discussion, an old man, who had hitherto said 
but little, was asked for his opinion. “In my 
humble opinion,” he said, “the stove should 
be placed in the pulpit, for it is by far the 
couldest place 1n a’ the ouse.”’ 


—_-a> 


Emancipation oF Women.—A few days 
since an address was presented to Madame 
Kossuth, by 2 deputation from the “Society 
for the Emancipation of Women.” In addition 
to an expression of sympathy, this address con- 
tained the wish that the wife of the honored hero 
of the day would communicate to these ladies 
her sentiments respecting their efforts to achieve 
the freedom of her sex. Madame Kossuth re- 
plied, that she thanked them heartily for this 
proof of their sympathy towards herself, and, 
through her, more particularly towards her 
country ; that, with respect to her own views 
on the emancipation of women, she had in 
earlier years confined herself to the circle of 


her domestic duties, and had never been tempt- trial. 





ed to look beyond it; and that latterly the 
overwhelming course of events had left her, as 


The inhabit- | 


—_—_— 
——— 


well might be supposed, still less leisure for any 
speculations of this kind. It would, moreover 
(such was the conclusion of her little speech.) 
be readily forgiven her, the wife of Kossuth. a 
man whom the general voice, not more than 
her own heart, pronounced distinguished, if she 
submitted herself entirely to his guidance, and 
never thought of emancipation! -The admi- 
rable pertinence of this reply will be doubly 
appreciated, when it is mentioned that Mad 
ame Kossuth was altogether unprepared f 


ss t ir 
the address of these ladies—London Pa per. 


SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS. 

I AM still engaged in the prosecution of claime Against t} 

Government. Such of the soldiers of the Mexican 4 
or their beirs, as have filed claims to bounty land aa hed 
them suspended or rejected, or who have not applic will 
well to open a correspondence with me, as | can ob ain 2. 
land in a most every instance There are about img <oerd 
claims on fi'e in the Pension Office, nearly every one uf ; seh 
T can have allowed if anthcrized to act tur the elair cerry 
word to the wise is sufficient.” os 

OF" Suspended claims under act of September 94 
also sucesssfully prosecuted, and no fee will be ch we 
any case unless land is procured. Addreas 

Sept 25. A. M. GANGEWER, Washington, b © 


SUMPTER’S OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 
SHALL have in store by the Ist of January, 1859 
other supply of Osage Orange Seed, procured from ¢) e 

Sime source, and warranted equal in every rexpect to th ar 
sold by ine last spring, and which gave snch wniverss) o> 
isfaction. — 
A very large proporticn of the Osage Oratize Seed brongh+ 
to this cyuntry daring the past five years had been int te 
injured by the process employed in separating it a 
fruit and ny the slovenly manner in which j hac 
aud prepared tor market. Thus, through iguorar 
the consumer bas been subjected to vexatious disanp int 
ment and pecnniary loss, and the honest dea!er impose aes ' 
with an utterly worthless artie)e, until both have we! rs 
lost confiuence in all the seed offered reas 
In view of this, Mr. James Sumpter, an enterprising an 
intelligent farmer of this vicinity, for seyera) hg - om 
engaged in the hedging business, and who had suffered 
loss of time and money from the use of impure Re - = # 
out to Texas in the fall of '850 and obtained corpo’ ee 
bushels of seed a part of which "ts 
ing my stock of last season; and in ey y instance 
heard from, it has vegetated with ciliate 
The article which | now advertise ig being gath ered 
der the suvervision of Mr. Sumpter, or his r “ “ - 
agents, and purchase s who may )avor me with the pte ee 
can confidently rely upon obtaining seed that is mons rata 
fally selected from list year’s crop of ar ples, ar Soon i 
as to retain i's vitality unimpzired a 
iF Full directions for culture,ac., 
sold 
O<3~ Samples can be sent by mail when desired, 
SUMPTER'’S OSAGE ORANGE PLAN TS 
Haviog made arrangements w th Mr Sumpter for the ex 
of plants from his extensive nurseries, | am prepared to ; 
tract forany number of Osage Orange Sprouts, to be : 
ered early inthespring. The plants are one yeur y 
thrifty concition, and will be securely packed for tra 
ation to any part of the Union. 
Price, $6 per thonaand, withoutextra charge for packages 
or for drayage at Cincinnati. i 
Fall isformation as to the time of planting, the mode of 
enltiv-tion, the quantity of see? or number of plants rev) j- 
red for 4 given length of hedge, &e y»will be % 
addressing E. B. HINMAN 
Wholesale Draggist, and Agent tor the eale of 
Nov.27—eo Landreth’s Garden Seeda Cincinnati © ‘ 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION AND GOLDEN 


RULE, 
A PAPER for Odd Feilows and their Fumilies.— Thi 
old established Family Paper. on the ler of Jar hing 


enters its SIXTEENTH VOLUME, and will he found 
upon examination by the fraternity M> be peculiar} adapted 
to their want«, and a most welcome vi iter at the tiréside 

it is publishea weekly. at— 

Two doliara per annnm in advance. 
Six dollars for four copies. 

Twelve dollars for nine copies 
Fifteen dollars for twenty copies. 

It contains the Pr ceedings of the Grand Lodge of the 
United States and the State Grand lodges and Enea p- 
mente, Institution of new Lodges, Addresses. accounte of 
Celebrations, Editorials upon Odd Fellowship, and 
thing that can interest the Urder, 

For binding it is admirably adapted, and makes yearly " 
voluine of over 8'0 large pages. Aside from the Odd 
Fellowship department, it contains choice ‘Eales, Poetry 
Notes of Travel—and, in short, all the varietMtbat pues ic 
make up 4 first class Family Paper : 

For years the Gazette and Golden Rule has enjoved the 
highest confidence of the Order, and its publishers fee! as- 
sured that there is nota bro her, no matter what his rank 
in the Orter, who will not, from reading the Golden Rule 
learn to appreciate etill more our glorious Fraternity, and be 
better able to extend its broad mantle over others 

Address CRAMPTON & CLARKE, 

Nov. 27 —3t 44 Ann street, New York 

OF Editors copyi: g the above will be entiiled to an ex- 
change 


every- 


LIGHT’S LITERAKY AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill, Boston, 
Is the special Boston and New England office for the ful- 
lowing valuable newspapers. 

The National Era. Received by Express from Washing- 
ton, and delivered by carriers at $2.75 a year, free of poat- 
age single nambers, 6 cents. Price by mail, $2. Agents 
and clube furnished at rates that will save them part of the 
postage. Orders for advertising in thia paper solicited. 

The Independent—weekly. Edited by Key. Leonard Ba- 
con, D. D., and others; Key. George B. Cheever aud Rey. 
Henry Ward Beecher, stated Contributors. Received by 
Express from New York, and deNvered by carriers at $2.50) 
a year, free of postage; single numbers, 6 cents. Price by 
mail, $2 

The Friend of Yovih,« superior monthly journal for the 
Young, edited by Mrs. M. +. Bailey, Washington. Price, 
delivered free of postage, 621 2 cents a year; by mail, 50 
cents. 

“gre Oberlin Evangelist—semi-monthly. Price, $1 a year 
(Al: the Oberlin Books also fur sale, wholesale and retail, at 
this Agency.) 

Also, the Boston Publ shing Office for 

The New Englander, a quarterly journal, commanding 
the first order of talent, and tvking a liberal view of the Pro 
gressive movements of the ave, religious and secular. It 
holds itself free to treat on every gubject that may be pre- 
sumed to be interesting to intelligent Christian men: and 
to such men, in every profession an! position, it addresses 
itself. Edited by a Comwittee, including sume of the best 
minds of New Haven Each voiume begins in February, 
Price, $3 a year; single numbers, 75 cents. 

iF Subscriptions and renewals to the above Periodicals, 
and orders for all useful boo? s, solicited by 

May 1 G. W. LIGHT, 3 Cernhili 
NEW PAMPHLET BY REV. JOHN G. FEE, 

HE Sinfulness of Slaveholding shown by appeals to 

Reason and Scripture. By John G. Fee, Minister of the 
Gospel iu Kentucky. 36 pp. I2mo. Printed by John A 
Gray, and for sale by William Harned, at No 48 Beexman 
street, New York. Three dollars per hundred, and. six 
cents single copy. This pampulet has just issued from the 
press. and it is intended, we understand, to give it a wide 
circulation in Kentucky and elsewhere. We hare been as 
sured by a gemtieman who has resided in Kentucky that 
Mr. Fee’s writings are held in high estimation, and ure 
eagerly sought after, especially by the great. body of the 
people. When it is considered that it has been claimed by 
many infinential persons in that State, that slavery is bot 
sinful in itself, a well-written argument drawn from reason 
and Scripture to the contrary cannot be considered unneces 
sary ~ This pamphlet is well printed, ana is well adapted to 
general circulation both in slave and free States, fr there 
are some even here, ministers and laymen, who deny the 
sinfulness of slavery inallcases We trust the frieuds ot 
Freedom will send their orders, and aid in the wide circvla- 
tion of this seasonable and able essvy. If sent throuvh the 
mail, the new law requires the postage to be prepaid. It 
will be two cents a copy for 500 miies, and four cents for all 
distances beyond that. Aug 7—3m 


MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 
EWPERANCE HOUSE, JENKS § PARKS, No. 
229 Washington street, Boston. C. W. JENKS. 

March 20—lyg 1. A. PARKS 


WANTED, 
OC AL and traveliing Agents to canvass for a Fire and 4 
Life Insurance Companies throughont the different 
towns and counties of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois 
Address, post paid, Box No. 902, Cincinnati. Noy. 27—3t 
AYER’S CHEKRY PECT i> 
FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCUITIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 
HIS remedy is offered to the community with the confi- 
dence we feel in an article which seldom fa‘ls to realize 
the happiest effects that can be desired. So wide is the 
field of its usefulness, and so numerous the cases of ifs 
cures, that almost every section of the country abounds 10 
persons, publicly known, who have been restored from 
alarming and even desperate diseases of the lungs, by it# 
use. When once tried, its superiority over every other 
medicine of its kind is too appareut to escape observation, 
and where its virtues are known, the public no longer hesi- 
tate what antidote to employ fur the distressing and dan- 
gerous affections of the pulmonary organs which are iuci- 
dent to cur climate. And not only in the formidable at- 
tacks upon the lungs bnt for the milder varieties of Co/ Is 
Coughs, Hourseness, &c., and for Children, it is the pleas 
antest and safest medicine that can be obtained. No fam 
ily should be without it, and those who have used it, never 
will. 
Read the opinion of the f llowing gentlemen, who wil. he 
recognised in the varions sectivns of country where they are 
located, each and all, as merchants of the first claes and of 
the highest character—as the oldest and most extensive 
Wholesale Dealers in Medicine, with an experience unlim- 
ited on the anbje*t of which they speak. If there is aly 
value in the judgment of experience, see 
THIS CERTIFICATE. 
We the unders‘gned, Wholesale Druggists having been 
long a:quainted with Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, he reby cet 
tity our belief that it is the best and most effectual remedy 
for pulmonary complainta ever offered to the Americ n ne 
ple And we would, from our koowledge of its com position 
and extensive usefulness, cordially commend it to the afilict- 
ed, as worthy their best confidence, and wich the firm com 
victi.n that it will do for their relief all that medicine cam 
do. 
Henshaw, Edman's. & (o., Boston, Mase. 
Reese & Coulsgn, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Ladd & Ingraham, Bangor, Maine, 
Haviland, Harrall, & (o., Charleston, S. C. 
Jasob S Farrand, Detroit, Michigan. 
T.H McAlister, Louisville Kentucky. 
Francis & Walton, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Joseph ‘Tucker, Mobile, Alabama 
Theodore A. Peck, Bartington, Vermont. 
Haviland. Risley, & Co , Augusta, Georgia. 
Isaac D. James, frenton, New Jersey 
J, M. Townsend, rictsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Clark & Co, Chicago, Illinois 
E. KE. Gay, Burlington, lowa. 
M A. Santos & Son, Norfolk, Virginia. 
Eé ward Bringhurst, Wilmington, Delaware. — 
fohn Gi,bert & Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Z. D. & W. H. Gilman, Washington, 1). C. 
J. Wright & Co , New Orleans, f.onisiana. 
Watson, Wall, & Co , Port Wayne, Indiana. 
©. C Richmond & Co , San Francisco, California. 
Lewis & Ames Tallahassee, Florida. 
&.R Strong Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Chilton & Duer, Little Kock, »rkansas. 
Stiller. Slade, & Co , Lexington, Miss. 
N. i). Labadie, Gdalveston, texas. 
Charles Dyer, jun., Providence, Rhode Island. 
Joseph M Turner, Savannah Georgia | 
Wade, kcksteia, & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
In Foreign Countries. 
J G Coffin & Co.,, Valoaraiso, Chili. 
F. M. Dimond & Co., Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
Fred. Rivas & Co , Bogota, New Grenada. 
S Provost & Ce siome tere alae 
Morton & Vo., Halifax, Nova Scotia. ‘ 
T. Walker & Scas, St. John’s, New Brunswick. 
C. G. Nalinas & Co., Kf Janeiro, Brazil. . 
ied trong 
With ench assurances, and from such men, nos “ 
proof can be adduced, except that found in its effects up” 
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Prepared and sold by James C. Ayer, practical ¢ 

oo Lowell, Mass., and sold by the druggists genersllY 

throughout the United States and Canada. Nov. 
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